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Cuapten XXXIV. 


HE day waned, a dreary wind blew up the clouds from the 
leaden horizon, the clouds discharged themselves in a miser- 

able drizzling fall, but the sleepers in Bowker’s house lay still 
and slept, with breathings light or heavy. Just as night was 
falling, Ethel’s dreams carried her into the mine once more, and 


after long ages of waiting there she heard a scraping and rasping 
at the wall, and with a great shock of hope became suddenly 
awake. The noise resolved itself into the stirring of a fire below, 
and as she listened she could hear another sound which she was 
not slow to interpret—the sound, namely, of John Keen’s voice in 
rapid undertoned speech. She arranged her hair and dress, and 
unwilling to disturb Dinah, who still slumbered, she opened the 
door with extreme quiet, and descended the steps which led 
directly into the kitchen. Silently as she went, the one wakeful 
inmate of the kitchen heard her, and looked up. She saw his 
face in the firelight, and paused for a moment on the stairs, but 
recovering her self-possession, held on her way, and without a word, 
or a sign that she noticed George’s presence, she passed him, and, 
opening the door, looked out upon the wildly driving clouds and 
the bleak, darkened country. 

Perhaps it was a part of what little good there was in him that 
young George, when he thought of Ethel, felt at his wickedest and 
least worthy. The thought of nobody else had such power to 
reproach him. And now, in spite of the sense of injury he had 
been nursing for the past two or three hours until the glowing coals 
had blazed with clear resentment, her presence suddenly put out 
the fire of wrath, and left him with a sick coldnéss at the heart.. 
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Ethel stood outside in the open door, raged at by sudden gusts of 
wind and beaten by storms of rain, but not heeding them or know- 
ing of them. It could scarcely fail to strike young George that he 
was in the way. It did so strike him, and he seized his hat and 
made for the road; but Ethel standing in the middle of the door- 
way, he found it necessary to speak to her. 

‘Miss Donne,’ said young George shakily,-and she turned, 
‘I can only be a trouble to you if I stay. I have been watching 
poor Keen, but I shall not be wanted any longer now.’ 

She made room for him to pass, and as she did so he read 
rightly the shrinking of her figure to avoid the merest touch of 
contact of her garments with his. She had loved him, as he knew, 
most dearly, and now she loathed him so. That was his hideous 
ill-fortune—not his own fault at all? something seemed to ask 
within. His fault! he could but answer—Had he not been a 
villain all along? Had he ever been worthy to touch her, to be 
near her, to look at her? Was it any wonder that she hated him ? 
He was hot, and cold, and sick, and dizzy all at once, as he thought 
of the scene in the magistrate’s office. But for that, he would not 
have seemed to himself quite so much of a hound asnow. He had 
nowhere to go to and no money, and he was ashamed to show him- 
self in the town, and certain that no one there would trust him 
for the value of one penny piece after what had happened. So he 
wandered up and down outside the house in the rain, waiting till 
the rest should awake and go away, when he might make an 
appeal to his father and draw some small supplies. He had no 
hope of generosity in that quarter, and the future looked hard 
to him. He wove old George’s promise into the tissue of his 
thoughts, and it helped him to the design of some curious patterns ; 
but under existing circumstances, the contemplation of the texture, 
howsoever its shifting patterns varied, gave him little comfort. 

Meanwhile, Ethel lit a candle, and shading it carefully from 
the sick man’s face, sat down to her watch. John was murmuring, 
though he still slept, and again and again she heard her own name. 
Sometimes he spoke of her, and sometimes to her, but there was 
nothing else in all his thoughts than her and her safety. He was 
still in the mine waiting for rescue, and once he opened his eyes, 
struggled into a half-upright posture, and, unconscious of the 
hands that controlled him, called loudly for her. 

*She’s dead!’ he cried. ‘You're hiding it from me. She’s 
dead !’ 

‘No, no,’ said Ethel, trying to soothe him. ‘Don’t you know 
me, Mr. Keen ?’ 

He cried out again that she was dead, but by-and by, being 
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altogether weak and helpless, he permitted her to set him down 
and arrange his clothes and pillows, and after some few more cries 
and murmurings, which were all of her, he fell asleep. She sat 
watching him; his pale face, heavy eyelids, and tumbled curls of 
long hair looking ghostly in the shadow where he lay: and her 
whole heart was filled with a pitying admiration. Such a gallant, 
ready fellow he had been !—so unobtrusively devoted, plotting in 
that quiet Wrethedale life to make her happy, and never permitting 
himself to be seen in it; loving her so all the time, and never say- 
ing a word of it lest he should hurt her. To think of these things 
was to travel anew upon the beginning of a road you thought the 
road of folly, Ethel, and had vowed never again to set foot in. Ah! 
who knows of these things, or how they come? A longing to set 
foot in that road again? Scarcely as yet. But such a pity in her 
heart, and such a faith in the real manly honesty and truth of this 
poor wounded youngster as by-and-by may grow to that. And 
you shall not think my favourite maid unmaidenly, or sudden in 
having even made so small a step backwards towards love’s 
demesne of glamour. To have waited four days and nights in face 
of death beside this true man who dearly loved her, and to have 
him chiefly to think of all the while, and him to nurse and soothe, 
and to hear him ever and always in his greatest pain and his most 
awful dreams calling on her name, to admire his courage and 
resource and hear them praised by all around, and to pity him 
with all her heart, was an education likely to move her swiftly if 
she moved at all. 

She had sat for a long time watching and thinking, when a 
movement in the upper room and on the stairs attracted her atten- 
tion, and Dinah appeared. 

‘Where is he ?’ whispered Dinah, blushing and trembling like 
a girl. 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Ethel in the same cautious tone, 
‘but there is some one in the next room. Listen. You can hear 
breathing.’ 

They listened, and heard the steady cominfand going of a deep 
breath. Dinah crept to the door, and, noiselessly opening it, looked 
in. The little parlour faced westward, and through the curtained 
windows she could see a great jagged line of pale yellow where 
the sun had gone down and the clouds were slowly severing, and 
in the faint and uncertain light this line of pale yellow reflected 
into the room she could just distinguish Joe’s figure from that of 
Cheston. She knelt down by his side and looked at him with 
hungry heart and eyes, and yearned to throw herself upon his 
bosom and clasp him in her arms. She knew the story of his 
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wanderings now, as well as Ethel and Sir Sydney knew it. She 
knew old George’s wicked tale of her second marriage, and some- 
how to Dinah’s mind the two first years during which errant Joe 
had been silent were as nothing. She stooped and kissed his hand 
and let a tear fall upon it, but the sleeper never stirred. For 
those in danger there had been some little rest, for people do sleep 
in the face of death, and sleep calmly with blissful innocent dreams 
at times, but for him, since the first news came until a few hours 
ago, there had been no possibility of slumber. Seeing how 
wrapped in sleep he was, Dinah took courage and kissed his hand 
again, and since yielding to the impulse made it stronger, she slid 
her arm beneath his head and kissed his cheek very softly 
and nestled down beside him, watching him until in the fast- 
gathering darkness his face was lost and she could only fancy it. 

But after half an hour she rose and stole silently back to 
Ethel. 

‘Is there any news of him, my dear ? Forgive me asking. Have 
you heard of him ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Ethel, whispering. ‘He wa; here an hour or two 
ago. He went out when I came down.’ 

The mother’s right was indisputable. Dinah could not be 
blamed for loving the child of her own body, but Ethel had yet to 
take herself to task for a half-inclination to think the love unreason- 
able. The very thought of young George grated on every nerve 
in her soul, and yet she knew, though with fear and self-reproach, 
that she was beginning to be happy again. The why and where- 
fore of this new contentment she either did not know or would 
not for a second acknowledge to herself. 

Dinah passed like a ghost to the rearward door and looked out 
into the night. In alittle while she heard a footstep, and as it 
came nearer she fluttered out into the darkness to meet it. 

‘Is that you, George ?’ she asked. 

‘ Yes,’ he answered. 

‘Oh, George,’ she cried, ‘ what are you out here for?’ 

‘I couldn’t stop in the house,’ he answered doggedly. ‘To 
remind everybody ; 

He broke off abruptly and was silent. 

‘You're wet through,’ said Dinah, laying her hands upon him. 
‘Don’t wait here, my dear. Go somewhere and get a change of 
clothes, and j 

‘I can’t get anything,’ George answered bitterly. ‘I haven’t 
got a penny in the world, and who would trust me?’ 

‘Oh, George,’ cried Dinah, ‘I’ve plenty of money now. Mr. 
Keen sent me some money the day before we went down the pit, and 
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I’ve got it with me. Here! Go to the hotel we stayed at in 
Birmingham, an’ have a glass of somethin’ warm afore you start. 
An’ let us know where you are, an’ oh, George, George, do try to 
be a good lad now. Won’t you, my darlin’—won’t you? an’ with 
God’s blessin’ we'll be happy after all. Try to be a good Jad again. 
Do, dear, do.’ 

She was embracing him again with tears, heedless of his rain- 
soaked garments. 

‘T’ll try,’ said the wretched George, weeping also. ‘I don’t 
deserve your goodness. The best thing I could do for everybody 
would be to make a hole in the water somewhere and rid the world 
of such a burden.’ 

There was even in the young man’s mind a remote idea in 
favour of carrying this programme into execution, though there 
was probably little hope of the remote idea coming nearer. But 
it terrified Dinah. 

‘No, no, George,’ she broke out, clinging to him. 

‘I’m a disgrace to everybody,’ said George, weeping. ‘I'm in 
everybody’s way.’ 

‘No, George, no,’ cried Dinah, and she clung to him still and 
extorted from him solemn promises that he would live and be 
good ; and at last with an aching heart she let him go, and watched 
his figure as it melted from her sight in the darkness. 

She waited in the night a little while after this, to compose 
herself, and then returned. Ethel was still keeping watch by 
John Keen, and all the sleepers in the little house were sound. 
The two women found themselves food and made tea, moving 
noiselessly. It was midnight when Cheston awoke with a great 
yawn, and stumbled sleepily in to speak to them, but Joe still 
slept on, and Dinah, going to look at him, had terrible tremors 
about his never waking any more, until his regular heavy breathing 
reassured her. At one inthe morning the Bowker family appeared, 
Mr. Bowker coming first in search for lucifer matches, the brew- 
house fire having long since gone out. 

‘ Let him sleep, mister,’ said William. ‘ He’s never closed a eye 
till this arternoon sence we heerd the news, an’ that’s more’n four 
nights an’ days ago.’ 

Having gone away to light the fire, he returned, and at Sir 
Sydney’s invitation sat down. They talked in low voices in 
consideration of the patient, who was by this time sound asleep 
again, and there was little mystery in the story left before they 
had done with it. William had been told of uncle George’s gift of 
a hundred pounds to Joe, and the narration of it softened all hearts 
to the hard old man, He could not have begun te plot evil then, 
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they thought, and could only have yielded to a sudden tempta- 
tion. Mrs. Bowker made more tea, and bringing it into the 
kitchen with her own hands pressed it upon them, and in the 
growing twilight they sat sipping together until a sound arose in 
the next room as of stretching and yawning, and a minute later Joe 
was amongst them. It was curious, and to everybody there a 
little touching, to notice the extreme diffidence with which the 
long-divided pair met each other. But by common consent room 
was made for Joe to sit next to Dinah, and by-and-by, as the others 
sat and talked, it was noticed that the silent two had stolen each a 
hand towards the other’s, and thus in the chill growing twilight 
and the flickering light of the fire they sat handed, looking at 
each other now and then, but quite wordless. It was broad day- 
light, though chill and dark even then, so lowering was the weather, 
when Miss Dorothea descended ; and one of the younger branches 
of the house of Bowker being despatched for the Baronet’s carriage, 
returned with it in the space of half an hour in triumph side by 
side with the coachman. 

‘Ican get a cab and follow you afterwards,’ said Ethel, ‘ but 
until the doctor arrives I shall stay with Mr. Keen.’ 

Nobody ventured to offer any remonstrance except Cheston, 
who murmured something about being in Mr. Bowker’s way. 

‘Not a bit of it, mister,’ cried William. ‘It meks the hearth 
brighter like to see her theer. An’ my missis, added Mr. Bowker, 
turning upon her, ‘is as willin’ as willin’, but hers’s never been used 
to nursin’ sick gentlefolks, an’ it’ll be as well to ha’ one of his own 
sort along of him till the doctor’s seen him again an’ gi’en me 
orders about him.’ 

So they drove away in such uplifted silent thanksgiving of 
heart as no words of mine can tell, and Ethel was left behind with 
her wounded lover, whom she had not yet learned to love. Young 
Bowker called his mother and father from the room. 

‘Leave ’em to ’emsens,’ he said. ‘ Whether he'll live or die 
theer’s no sayin’, but all the while as we was down nothin’ ’ud 
satisfy him but he must have her settin’ next to him, an’ he ho’din’ 
her hand an’ talkin’ to her.’ 

‘Does her care for him ?’ asked Mrs. Bowker. 

‘I do’ know, her son answered; ‘ but he cares for her. An’ 
all the time he’s been in the fever he’s been a-callin’ out, “ Ethel 
my love,” and “Ethel my darlin’,” an’ sayin’, “I’m glad to die 
for you.” Wasn’t it her as was engaged to young Banks?’ 

‘ Yis, yis, said his father. ‘But young Keen’s worth a hun- 
derd million on him, an’ p’raps her’s a-findin’ that out. Leave 
*em to ’emsens,’ 
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Ethel, unconscious of the interest she excited, sat on still until 
the doctor came. No improvement yet. Had the patient been 
anyhow excited? No, they told him; he had even slept nearly 
the whole of the time since yesterday’s visit. 

‘I am sorry to tell you,’ said the doctor to Miss Donne, ‘ that 
I don’t like the look of things at all. I shall act on Sir Sydney’s 
instructions and call in a first-rate man from Birmingham.’ 

‘Do all you can,’ Ethel implored him. ‘He saved all our 
lives.’ 

‘What can be done shall be done,’ answered the doctor; and 
with that he went away. 

‘He saved our lives,’ said Ethel to Mrs. Bowker. ‘ Will you 
let me stay here till we hear the news—till the other doctor 
comes ?’ 

‘Stay ?’ said that good woman, ‘an’ welcome!’ 

So Ethel stayed, and the great local man arriving gave a more 
decided and more favourable opinion than his country colleague. 
With care and attention the patient would probably recover. But 
the case was grave. The great man having delivered his verdict 
went away again, promising to return on the morrow, and still 
Ethel waited. The lesser light of science, a sound reliable man 
of the old school, called twice or thrice during the day, and found 
her always at her post. She sent a special messenger to Dinah 
explaining her purposes, and Dinah reading between the lines 
could not fail to think of George and the happiness and honour he 
had sacrificed. In brief, Ethel stayed beneath Mr. Bowker’s roof 
one week, and Sir Sydney made calls upon her twice with Joe and 
twice with Dinah. Before that time had expired John had re- 
covered consciousness, and was believed to be fairly out of danger. 

On the last night of Ethel’s stay an interview occurred between 
John and her which probably accelerated her departure. The 
Bowker family were bivouacked in the parlour, feeling singularly 
abroad and un-at-home there, and Ethel and John were alone in 
the kitchen. The invalid lay in his improvised bed, propped up 
with pillows, his redundant curls all shorn, his eyes remarkably 
hollow, and his cheeks remarkably thin and pale. Ethel was 
preparing beef-tea for him, and his eyes, looking supernaturally 
large, followed her about the place with a pleased languor. When 
at last she brought it to him, he took the hand that held the cup, 
and showed no disposition to relinquish it. A very little violence 
would have released the hand, but who could be violent with an 
invalid, especially with an invalid whose valour and foresight had 
just saved so many lives ? 

‘You are very kind to me,’ John murmured, holding the hand 
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and the cup together in such a way that it was difficult to let the 
cup go without spilling its contents. 

‘We have reason to be grateful to you, Mr. Keen,’ said Ethel. 
‘ All of us. We owe you our lives.’ 

‘ I owe you mine in turn,’ said John, holding the hand a little 
tighter. ‘I knew you were about me all the while. Even when I 
was delirious I seemed to know it. I should have died without 
you. You don’t mind my loving you?’ demanded the unconven- 
tional young man. 

Now, what possible answer could a young woman make to a 
question of that sort? 

‘I couldn’t help it,’ John continued. ‘I loved you before I 
had known you a week. I wonder any fellow who ever saw you 
cares to look at another woman.’ 

‘You are weak, Mr. Keen,’ said Ethel, striving gently to release 
her hand. ‘ You must not excite yourself by talking.’ 

She moved her disengaged hand to the tea-cup to steady it in 
the struggle, and the insolent invalid absolutely took that also, 
and being really near a physical collapse, closed his eyes and 
dropped his head, but held on to the hands. 

‘ Let me give you your beef-tea,’ said Ethel. 

‘If you won’t go away afterwards,’ said John. 

‘I will stay,’ Ethel answered, and he released her, and for a 
while lay like one comatose, to her great dismay. But in a little 
time he rallied and submitted to be fed with a spoon, and was 
extremely orderly and quiet until Ethel made a movement as if to 
rise. 

‘No,’ said John feebly, and with one of the thin hands that lay 
outside the counterpane he caught one of hers, and taking it to 
his lips he mumbled it there feebly. ‘Let me cheat myself for a 
day or two till I get stronger,’ he said. ‘Don’t think ill of me. 
I’m very weak at present. I shall know better by-and-by.’ 

And he fell to kissing the hand so passionately that Ethel 
withdrew it straightway in fear for him, and half by virginal 
instinct. 

‘Forgive me,’ said John humbly, and she pitied him so that 
she gave him the hand back again, and he closed both his upon it, 
and lay quite still in a sort of prostrated rapture. 

‘I shall be sorry to get well again,’ quoth John after a pause. 

‘ Why, Mr. Keen ?’ asked Ethel. 

‘I shall leave this fool’s paradise when I’m better,’ said John, 
with a tear born of weakness in each eye. ‘I'd rather die like 
this than live to part from you.’ 

She sajd nothing, but turned and looked at him with a mourn- 
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ful pitying tenderness. He looked back at her straight into her 
eyes. 

: ‘I love you,’ he said in a half whisper, his lips scarcely moving. 
‘I love you. I do love you!’ 

And Ethel never knew how it happened, but his eyes seemed 
in some strange way to draw her to him, and she stooped slowly 
over him and kissed him on the lips. John threw an arm 
about her neck and kissed her back again, with a vigour surprising 
in a man who had so lately had so many bones broken. She 
struggled gently to be free of him, being half afraid of him and 
wholly afraid of herself, but— 

‘Let me die like this, said John, and lying back again fell 
into a placid sleep. 

When she was assured that he really was asleep the girl kissed 
him again. And it is remarkable that she was not yet sure she 
loved him. Only, he was so handsome and so brave and good, and 
he had suffered so much, and she had such a pity for him and such 
an admiration. 

But when in the course of two or three hours the invalid awoke, 
and of his own initiative desired beef-tea, he was absolutely beyond 
control, and insisted on kissing her fingers every time they 
approached his lips, And at last this shy young man’s insolence 
reached to such a pitch, encouraged doubtless by her non-resistance, 
that he said : 

‘Ethel, kiss me.’ And so overcome was Miss Donne by this 
command that she obeyed him. ‘You won’t send me away when 
I get better, will you?’ asked John. ‘ You'll get to like me a bit, 
won’t you? You'll let me go on loving you?’ 

‘Yes,’ she whispered. 

And in this unexampled fashion was a modest reticent good 
girl, within little more than the space of two years, brought to be 
in love with two men, and to confess it to them both. She was 
angry at herself; she thought it unmaidenly, she called herself 
shaliow-hearted, and even shed some secret tears over the phantom 
of that lost rascal George, who did still at times revisit the glimpses 
of the moon. 

‘You are getting stronger now, Mr. Keen,’ said Miss Donne, 
‘and I shall come and see you sometimes, but I must go back to 
Dinah in the morning.’ 

‘No,’ said John. 

‘Yes, Mr. Keen,’ said Ethel. ‘I must go.’ 

‘Call me John,’ said the young man who had always until now 
been so shy and reticent. Ethel obeyed him, in a whisper. Then, 
having secured that point, John besought her to stay a little 
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longer, but in that respect she was adamant. But she promised to 
see him every day, and they took tender farewell of each other ; 
Ethel still distrustful and uncertain of herself, and full of maidenly 
shame at being so cheaply captured. She had vowed never to care 
for any man again, and yet he had suffered so, and was so good, and 
loved her so dearly. She did not quite love him yet, but only 
took pity on him, and John seemed tolerably contented with it. 
The doctors fairly stared at him next day, he made so much 
advance. 

The youngest Bowker had been sent for a cab, and Ethel bad 
gone away before either of the doctors came. She went straight, 
of course, to Cheston’s house, and the Baronet came out to receive 
her as the cab drove up the avenue. 

* And how is the patient ?’ he asked. 

‘ Better,’ returned Ethel, ‘ much better. How is Mrs. Bushell, 
Sir Sydney ?’ 

A shade came across the genial Baronet’s face. 

‘Miss Donne,’ he answered, ‘I don’t know what to make of 
things in that quarter at all. You had better see her yourself.’ 

‘ What is the matter ?’ cried Ethel in alarm. 

‘ Lunacy’s the matter, according to the best of my belief,’ said 
Cheston testily, though he laughed a second later. ‘Go and see 
her.’ 

Ethel ran upstairs to Dinah’s room, and found her sitting there 
alone, looking pale and dejected. 

‘Where is your husband, Dinah?’ asked the girl when the 
first greetings were over. 

‘ He’s staying at the hotel in Birmingham,’ said Dinah with 
tremulous lips. ‘ He’s very kind and good, my dear, and he writes 
me beautiful letters, and he’s been here twice to see me, but : 
Dinah suppressed with effort an inclination to cry, and Ethel said 
indignantly, 

‘Dinah, he ought to be ashamed of himself. Give up thinking 
about him, my dear.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Dinah. ‘ You don’t understand.’ 

‘I don’t indeed,’ responded Ethel, 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


‘My pear WirE— 

Thus far Joseph Bushell, with a sheet of letter- paper otherwise 
blank before him. Joe sat in his own room in the Birmingham 
hotel, and bit disconsolately at the feather of his pen. A letter of 
Dinah’s lay before him, and whenever he took it up and looked at 
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it, as he did often, a swelling arose in his throat, and he found it 
necessary to get up and pace about the room a little to recover 
himself. The gist of Dinah’s letter was simply this. Let the 
past bury its dead. I am your faithful and loving wife now just as 
much as when you went away. Don’t desert me again, or you will 
break my heart. The letter said these things over and over again, 
but it contrived to say litile more. 

‘She must know something more of me,’ said Joe, pacing up 
and down the room, ‘ before I can ask her to accept me again as 
her life companion. She ought to be sure of me. And I feel,’ he 
murmured to the walls—‘I feel as if we ought to be married again, 
as if a return to her were somehow an attack upon her purity. We 
ought to be married again. It isn’t bigamy, I suppose,’ said Joe 
with a wretched little grin, ‘ to be married twice to one’s own wife. 
I suppose it’s legal. Cheston says young Keen is getting strong 
again. I'll go and ask young Keen’s advice.’ 

So he shoved all his papers loose and crumpled into a writing- 
desk, locked them up, took his hat, and set out upon his journey. 
The day was bright and cheerful after recent rains, and a spring- 
like feeling was in the air. Nobody is entirely insensible to such 
influences, and they were strong on Joe Bushell as he walked 
sturdily on again in the month of spring. Spring came again, 
and seemed to bring some promise of a new spring of life for 
Dinah and for him. In spite of all the self-accusations he had 
written to her, in spite of the self-accusing things he had said to 
her, Dinah would and could see nothing in Joe’s prolonged absence 
but the result of Uncle George’s wickedness. 

‘If you’d ha’ been fortunate, Joe,’ she had said to him, ‘and 
had made enough to keep me afore he wrote that wicked letter, 
wouldn’t you ha’ sent for me, or come back to me?’ 

And he had been compelled to answer, ‘ Yes,’ though he strove 
to inculpate himself by showing that he had acted like a fool and 
like a coward, to all of which Dinah lent an unbelieving ear. And 
the more Joe accused himself, the more eager Dinah was to believe 
the best of him; and the worse things he said of himself, the 
better man she thought him. For he could but tell her that 
wickedly and basely as he had acted, he had been true to her in 
heart and life, and that was enough for Dinah. A hard and cruel 
fate, with old George as the controller of it, had come between 
them—that was all—and she had no blame for Joe. Not even now, 
when his scruples were again dividing them, and when she would 
have taken him back with her whole heart and soul, could she blame 
him. Fate was hard, and always had been hard, but Joe was not 
to blame. ‘Commend me to my kind lord,’ said Desdemona with 
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her dying breath, and if Joe Bushell had turned Othelloish in act 
and fancy, Dinah would probably have had no harsher farewell for 
him. This is in the nature of women sometimes: and if it leads to 
misery, it breeds happiness as well; such happiness, perhaps, as a 
heart otherwise put together can never know, or do more than 
dream of. 

As Joe walked on, his spirits rose higher and higher. He had 
no fear of his own faith for the future. Whatever happened, he would 
be true to Dinah, and would guard her so gently that the end of 
her life should be sweet toher. Only, a little pause, for the sake of 
the delicacy of his own thoughts about her, seemed necessary ; a new 
courtship—they had been so long apart—a new ceremonial of some 
sort to bring them together again, to renew a tie so strained and 
weakened by the lapse of time that it felt to him a thing broken 
and faded almost into nothing. 

The road he took led him for some four-and-a-half miles over 
the ground he had travelled when he walked to catch the London 
train at almost the beginning of this story, and the way was 
changed, as he was. There were new landmarks on the road, as 
there were new landmarks in his history, and many of the old ones 
were clean gone, as in his history likewise. And since he walked 
now, not in the old direction, but retracing those youthful steps, 
this special present journey seemed to have a special promise in it, 
as if it were only now that he was really coming back again to love 


and duty. 


It is not at all an unusual thing for two or even three people 
to come to a resolution on the same day; and almost at the very 
moment when Joe resolved upon a visit to John Keen, old 
George Bushell set out upon a visit to the convalescent lawyer. 
And the history of old George’s visit was briefly this: The hand 
of Heaven in judgment had seemed to his wicked superstitious old 
soul to weigh so heavily upon him, and the way of disarming its 
vengeance seemed so clear, that within a day or two of his inter- 
view with his whilom private secretary, he had sent a note to Mr. 
Packmore, requesting that gentleman’s presence at a settled hour. 
At the settled hour Mr. Packmore came, and learned that he had 
been sent for to alter George’s will, and iearning, further, in what 
direction the alteration was proposed, was greatly disturbed, and 
became so doubtful of old George’s sanity that he refused, after a 
lengthy squabble, to have anything to do with the matter. 

‘My money’s mine, ain’t it?’ asked old George of his stubborn 
counsellor, 
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‘And my reputation is mine, sir,’ returned Mr. Packmore 
stiffly. ‘And my professional probity is mine, sir. And I will 
have nothing to do with a scheme which seems to me, sir, to be no 
less than crackbrained.’ 

‘I didn’t send for you o’ purpose to be insulted, Packmore,’ 
said old George, with a dignity more wooden even than of old. ‘ An’ 
Ill tell youwhat. Yousend me all the business dockyments you've 
got o’ mine, an’ send your bill in, an’ I’ll send a cheque an’ ha’ 
done wi’ you. Talk to me about bein’ crackbrained !’ he quavered, 
getting on his legs and shaking both his sticks at the conveyancer. 
‘Tm as sound i’ my mind as iver I was, thank God, an’ J know 
what I’m a-doin’. But I don’t want no unwillin’ service, an’ I 
don’t want no reflections on my intellec’, thenk you. An’ you can 
get out o’ my house, an’ send my dockyments at your earliest con- 
venience.’ 

Mr. Packmore at this had bowed with exceeding stiffness and 
retired. And now, old George, after new cogitations, had bethought 
him of John Keen, who knew the whole story (which it was not easy 
to tell to Mr. Packmore), and who would know his reasons, and 
would make his will in this amended fashion without misgiving. 
Heletthetime slip by, however, until, falling intoa state of querulous 
rage with Mrs. Bullus one day, he felt a recurrence of his old pains 
and terrors, and went off headlong on his two sticks to seek the 
lawyer. 

‘Is Mr. Keen well enough to see a body?’ he asked of Mrs. 
Bowker. 

‘ He’s a-sittin’ up a-readin’,’ said that estimable woman, who for 
reasons of her own had no affection for old George, and answered 
him somewhat scornfully. 

‘Is he well enough to see a body?’ demanded George again. 

‘T’ll ask him,’ returned Mrs. Bowker, disappearing. ‘ You can 
come in,’ she said ungraciously when she returned ; and old George, 
entering, found himself face to face with the lawyer, who was sitting 
up in bed in the parlour, propped with pillows, and looking like 
a rakish ghost in a smoking-cap which set so much to the side of 
his head that it totally obscured one ear. The smoking-cap had 
fitted him once upon a time, but now that his locks were so closely 
shorn it was ridiculously too big for him. : 

‘Be you well enough to do a minute or two’s talk on important 
business, Mr. Keen?’ asked old George. 

‘Yes,’ said John, ‘I think so. Take a seat.’ 

Mrs. Bowker slammed the door and went ont, repenting her- 
self a moment later on account of the invalid. Old George began 
to unfold his purpoze, slowly. 
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‘Mr. Keen,’ he said, ‘I’m come to you because you know every- 
thin’ appertainin’ to me an’ my lung-lost nevew Joseph, an’ my 
late private seckitary, knowed beforetime as George Banks.’ 

‘Yes,’ said John. 

‘It’s been o’ my mind,’ said old George, ‘as I might ha’ acted 
straighter than I did, an’ what I did as was wrong I want to mek 
up for.’ 

‘Yes,’ said John again. 

‘I’m a-gettin’ main old now,’ George renewed, ‘and I feelas if 
I wa’ n’t lung for this world. And I want to do right afore I 
leave it.’ 

‘I am very glad to hear you speak in this way, Mr. Bushell,’ 
said John, in whom his recent illness and danger had left many 
grave thoughts behind them. ‘ Your coming here,’ he added, 
seeing that old George paused nervously, ‘ seems to indicate that I 
can be of use to you. Can I?’ 

‘Yes,’ returned old George. ‘But gi’ me time. Gi’ me time.’ 
He sat for a moment or two, with a hand on either stick quavering 
there. ‘I allays meant to be respectable an’ a God-fearin’ man. 
An’ I gi’en my nevew Joseph a hunderd pound to run away wi’, 
an’ I’ve niver been hard—not over an’ above—wi’ the poor. 
An’ what wrong-doin’ I fell into, Mr. Keen, I’ve been sore pun- 
ished for, an’ I want to mek things straight again, an’ die wi’ a 
clean conscience.’ There he paused again and looked up at John 
with an uncertain glance easily abashed. ‘I’m a-goin’,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ to have a noo will made, I am, an’ I’m a-goin’ to leave 
everythin’ equal divided betwixt my nephew Joseph an’ my late 
private secretary, knowed beforehand as George Banks: Every- 
thin’ equal divided betwixt them two.’ 

There was a something in old George’s manner which John 
construed rightly as conveying an expectation that he would be 
surprised at this and would applaud it as a moral action. 

‘I had always heard,’ said John, ‘ that it was your intention to 
found an institute and hospital. That was never made a secret.’ 

It never had been, and that fact made it none the easier for old 
George to satisfy affrighted conscience and angry Heaven. 

‘Such was my intention, Mr. Keen,’ said he; ‘but I’m now 
bended on another course, so to speak. Will you carry out them 
theer instructions ?’ 

‘Certainly, Mr. Bushell, returned John. ‘ Assuredly, if you 
wish it so. Do you attach any conditions?’ 

‘No,’ said old George, ‘no conditions. Divided equal betwixt 
‘em ;’ with a heavy sigh, ‘That’s all. Folks ’ll talk, I count, 
but I’ve got my peace to mek wi’ Them Above, Mr. Keen, an’ I’m 
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a-gettin’ main old, an’ I ain’t been all I should ha’ been, an’ I’m a 
good deal broke wi’ trouble, an’ I don’t look to last lung.’ 

‘I believe, Mr. Bushell,’ said John, ‘that you are trying to do 
what seems to you to be a duty, and I can understand how hard it 
is. But you will have the sympathy of all who understand your 
motives ; and as for those who don’t, what matter ?’ 

‘ Ah,’ said old George, ‘ what matter, indeed! These things is 
betwixt a man an’ his conscience. I don’t want to hurry you, for 
it’s plain to be seen as you're still sickly. But as soon as you can, 
Mr. Keen, as soon as you can.’ 

Old George, when John really came to look at him and in his 
own mind to contrast him with what he had been, was wonderfully 
changed and pitifully broken, insomuch that the wrong-doer ex- 
tracted a sharp twinge of pity from the honest man. 

‘It’s the meanest proverb ever put in print,’ thought John to 
himself, ‘ but it’s true for all that—Honesty is the best policy.’ 

Old George did not seem to have anything to add to the 
instructions he had already given, but he sat with somewhat ster- 
torous breathing, and looked at the pattern of the gaudy carpet, 
pushing one of his shaky sticks about it as if he followed the 
design. He had not sat thus silent for a minute when a tap came 
to the door. 

‘I’m a-goin’ now, Mr. Keen,’ said George, ‘ an’ I can open your 
door for you. Good-bye. You send word to me when you're ready, 
will you?’ ’ 

John promised, and the old fellow crawled forward, leaning on 
his two sticks, and shufflingly set both of thém in one hand whilst 
he opened the door. And there before him stood a bearded man 
of middle age whom he did not know. But the bearded man knew 
him, and to his terror and amazement said very quietly : 

‘My uncle George!’ 

Uncle George showing no sign of any inclination to move, the 
new-comer passed him and closed the door. Then, with his hands 
in his jacket pockets, he turned and confronted uncle George, and 
looked at him, up and down. 

‘Be you my nevew Joseph?’ asked George in his shaky 
voice. He knew it well enough now, though he had not recognised 
him at first. 

Joe could not trust himself as yet to say a word in the presence 
of this old traitor. There were too many terrible thoughts revived 
by the sight of him, and too great a spirit of natural vengeance 
stirred to make speech seem safe. 

‘I’m a-tryin’ to put everythin’ straight again as I set crooked, 
Joseph,’ said George, his eyes sinking before his nephew’s gaze. 
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‘I own I acted bad towards you, but I’ve been punished for it heavy. 
Heavy, Joseph. An’ I’m a-tryin’ wi’ God's help to straighten things 
out a bit.’ 

‘We're a very pretty family!’ said Joe with great bitterness, 
speaking to himself. ‘I can see that you’re better, Keen,’ he con- 
tinued in a changed voice, turning towards John ; ‘ I had something 
to say to you. I'll call again when you are disengaged.’ 

‘I’m a-goin’ now,’ quavered uncle George. ‘ I’ve been a-tryin’ 
to straighten things, Joseph. You ask lawyer Keen if I ain’t been 
a-tryin’ to straighten things.’ 

Joe made no response to this, and Uncle George began to fum- 
ble at the door again. He shook so, and went about the simple 
business in such a helpless fashion, that Joe turned the handle for 
him. 

‘Thank you, Joseph,’ said the old fellow, turning his fishy eyes 
upon him shiftily. ‘I meant well by you at the beginnin’. I give 
you a hunderd pound to run away wi’, an’ I meant well by you at 
the beginnin’. But I was tempted sudden, Joseph, an’ I’ve been a 
bad man, I’m afeard. But I’m a-trying to set things straight again.’ 

Joe said nothing, and Uncle George with much difficulty made 
off. His nephew closed the door behind him. 

‘Is that the first time you’ve seen him since you left England ?’ 
asked John. 

Joe nodded gravely and drew up a chair to the bedside. 

‘When do you think you'll be about again, Keen?’ he asked 
after a pause. ; 

‘Well,’ said John, ‘I want to get up now, and feel quite equal 
to it, but the doctors won’t have it. I suppose they’re right,’ he 
added with a sigh. 

‘You know what we all owe you,’ said Joe. 

‘You know what we all owe you,’ returned John. 

‘ Keen,’ said Joe suddenly, ‘I want to speak to you upon a 
delicate matter. My wife and I are absolutely reconciled.’ 

‘I am heartily glad of it, answered John. ‘ Heartily glad.’ 

‘ But we are still divided by a—by a sentiment, I suppose I 
must call it. We have been so long apart. Is a second marriage 
a legal possibility ?’ 

‘A possibility,’ said John, ‘yes. But not a necessity.’ 

‘If a possibility,’ answered Joe, ‘certainly a necessity.’ 

‘ As satisfying the sentiment you spoke of ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘If you feel the necessity, you might get a clergyman to read 
the service through; dispensing with the pufely legal formali- 
ties.’ ; 
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‘Yes?’ said Joe. ‘They are not needed, of course.’ 

* Not at all.’ 

A knock at the inner door made an interruption here, and Mrs. 
Bowker entered. Mrs. Bowker was sorry to interrupt, but Mr. 
Keen must have beef-tea and toast at this juncture, punctually at 
midday. 

‘ Theer’s the clock a-strikin’,’ said Mrs. Bowker in great triumph, 
as indicating her own precision of obedience to the doctor's 
orders. 

Mr. Keen was of opinion that he could help himself with per- 
fect ease, but Mrs. Bowker would not hear of it, and insisted upon 
feeding the patient with her own hands. So John being comfort- 
ably tucked into a clean towel, a little coarse in material but of 
snowy whiteness, was fed with provoking slowness by his hostess. 
Mrs. Bowker was of opinion that the measures taken with the 
rescued were still necessary, and so made great pauses between 
each spoonful, and took eager observations of the patient, as if in 

expectation of asphyxial symptoms. 

‘ Let me drink it up,’ said John. ‘I want to talk with Mr. 
Bushell.’ 

‘ Health’s o’ more importance than any amount o’ talkin’, an’ 
I’m sure Mr. Bushell don’t want to see you a-gorgin’ yourself to 
talk to him, said Mrs. Bowker. 

Joe laughed and said, ‘Certainly not,’ and the slow process 
went on. When in the course of a half-hour it was finished Mr. 
Keen’s hands and face must be sponged with luke-warm water, 
and his beard combed and brushed to make him presentable to the 
doctor. 

‘An’ somebody else as we knowin’ on, eh, Mr. Keen?’ said 
the hostess knowingly. 

At this sally John blushed and laughed, and the sound of wheels 
being heard at that moment, Mrs. Bowker laughed triumphantly, 
whisked to the door and opened it, and a minute later admitted 
Ethel. The girl came in beaming, but stopped short at the sight 
of Joe, and gave him a frozen little nod. 

‘I'll call again, Keen,’ said Joe, shaking hands with the patient. 
‘T’ll look in again this afternoon.’ 

‘Do,’ said John heartily, but perhaps not sorry to be alone 
with Ethel. ‘I shall be glad to see you.’ 

Joe bowed to Ethel (who responded by another frozen little 
nod), and went his way. 

‘ My darling !’ cried John—they had got so far by this time 
—‘ you do him less than justice.’ 
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‘Why,’ cried Ethel, with a flush of warm indignation, * does 
the worthless fellow stand shilly-shallying here when the best 
woman in the world is waiting and breaking her heart for him, 
and he knows it ?’ 

John admired her all the more, if that were possible, for this 
outbreak, but he said only : 

‘Shall I tell you why?’ 

‘If there is a reason,’ said Ethel, a little disdainful still, ‘I 
should like to hear it.’ 

‘There is a reason,’ answered John. ‘They have been so long - 
apart, that he feels some sort of formal ratification of their old 
union necessary before they begin life together ayain. He wants 
some new solemnity between them to piece the tie so long broken.’ 

‘They are man and wife,’ cried Ethel. 

‘Legally, of course they are,’ John answered, patting one of 
her hands with his. ‘ But you can understand the sense of division 
which has come upon him. Think more gently of him, darling. 
Think of what we owe him.’ 

‘It was you who saved us all,’ she protested. 

‘You would have found my help worth very little, John said 
gravely, ‘if it had not been for his.’ 

‘Is he going back to Dinah?’ 

‘Yes. But I have a scheme in my own mind which I am 
going to propose to him when he comes this afternoon.’ 

‘ What is it?’ : 

‘It depends on you.’ 

‘On me?’ 

‘On you.’ 

‘What is it?’ she asked again. 

John, leaning nearer on his pillows, whispered his scheme to 
her. She heard him out, and answered ‘ No.’ 

‘Not for Dinah’s sake as well as mine?’ pleaded John, who 
evidently set great store by this scheme of his. 

‘No,’ she said again, but in a way which was scarcely negative. 

‘It is the very thing,’ said John with cheerful emphasis, ‘the 
very thing.’ And with those wiles which happy lovers use he 
pressed his case until at last she yielded. 

‘May I tell him ?’ 

‘I suppose he must know,’ she answered with a pleasant con- 
fusion. 

‘I suppose so,’ said John, with a look of exultation on his face. 
* Will you wait till he returns and take the news to Dinah?’ ° 

‘ Yes,’ she answered, and he opening his arms for her, she arose 
and stooped and kissed him. The eyes of both were moist with 
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the dew of happiness as they sat and looked at each other, a 
moment later, hand in hand. 

‘Do you know, John,’ she said after a blissful pause, ‘I am 
almost sorry for that wicked old man, hard as he has been.’ 

‘Old Bushell ?’ asked John. 

‘Yes. Ishould have been earlier here this morning if I had 
not met him upon the way. Sir Sydney’s coachman was very near 
driving over him upon the road, and he seemed quite helpless. 
He knew the coachman and asked if he would drive him home, 
and said he felt quite unable to walk. Of course I asked him 
to get into the carriage, but the man and I had to help him. 
I wanted to leave him there and walk on, but he was evidently so 
ill that I was afraid to do it. So we took him home and waited 
until the doctor came. And whilst I waited he told me what he 
had been out for. I really think he wants to do what seems to 
be his duty now. It seems only the other day since he was a stout 
healthy man, and now what a wreck he is! He cried in quite a 
pitiful way whilst he was talking, and he seemed to cling to me so, 
because I pitied him and spoke kindly to him. He begged me so 
hard to go and see him again that I couldn’t help promising. I 
had meant to call again this afternoon, but I must lose no time in 
carrying back this news to Dinah.’ 

There she blushed a little and drooped the hazel eyes into 
which John looked so proudly and so fondly. 

‘Yes,’ said John, ‘he’s nearly broken. He’s been a terrible old 
rogue, but he has suffered for it. It was like parting with his soul 
to lose the money he had held so long.’ 

‘T don’t think he can live long, John. I asked him to see a 
clergyman, but he said, ‘‘ No, no. You come an’ talk about good 
things to me. You'll do me more good than a parson.”’ 

‘So you will,’ said John. 

And there again, as happy lovers will, and as they have a right 
to, they fell to talking of their own affairs. Joe meantime 
rambled lonely, but not downhearted now, and gave God thanks 
humbly, and with deep penitence and lofty longings towards the 
future. In two hours’ time he returned to the cottage, and finding 
Ethel still there would have retired again, but John forbade him 
and called him in.- Then, Ethel having joined Mrs. Bowker in 
the kitchen, John summoned his visitor to the seat she had 
vacated. 

‘Bushell,’ he said, ‘congratulate me. I am going to ee 
married.’ 

‘I congratulate you with all my heart,’ said Joe; and added, 
* When?’ 
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* €As soon as I am well enough, and everything can be arranged.’ 
He laughed weakly in his joy and triumph, and held out a hand. 
Joe grasped it, and he continued, ‘ The one creature dearest in the 
world to your wife, next to you, is my wife that is to be.’ 

‘I know as much,’ said Joe. 

¢And Ethel has consented to this haste,’ said John, ‘ on con- 
dition that you take our wedding-day as yours.’ 

Joe bent his head, and, bringing up a second hand to the 
young lawyer’s, gripped it hard in both of his without a word. 

‘That contents you ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Call Ethel,’ said John, dropping back upon his pillows with a 
tired but happy look. 

Joe obeyed. 

‘It is settled, my darling,’ said John. ‘ Ride away and tell 
Dinah.’ 

‘ May I come with you?’ asked Joe, blushing like a schoolboy, 
but looking in her face with candid eyes. 

‘Come,’ answered Ethel brightly, ‘and secure her consent 
yourself,’ 
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‘Let me go first,’ said Ethel, as she and Joe drove up the 
avenue at Worley Hall together, ‘and make her ready for you.’ 
And, Joe assenting, she left him with Sir Sydney in the library 
whilst she ran away tofind Dinah. ‘ My darling,’ she cried, throw- 
ing both arms about her friend’s neck, ‘I have such news for you.’ 
Dinah was not eager to ask the news, but Ethel whispered to her, 
‘My dear, your husband is here and is waiting to see you. No. 
Don’t run away yet. I have something else to tell you.’ 

She had yielded to John’s solicitations, and in her new-found 
happiness that had seemed an easy thing enough to do. But now 
she had to recall the fact, never very easy to forget, that she and 
Dinah’s son had once been affianced lovers, and not so long ago, 
And yet Dinah knew as well as she did how much she was in- 
debted to her new lover; by what singular bonds of pity and 
gratitude she had found herself tied to him. 

‘Dinah, I am going to be married.’ 

© Yes, darlin’,’ said Dinah; ‘ to Mr. Keen ?’ 

‘Yes. We are going to be married directly he gets well again. 
And so are you.’ Dinah looked helpless at this extraordinary 
statement, and Ethel explained it. ‘My dear, I have seen more 
of your husband to-day than I ever saw of him before, and | 
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begin to like him and believe in him—a little. And now that I 
know why he has been staying away from you, I esteem his reason 
for it, hard as it seemed at first.? She told the reason. ** And 
now, Dinah,’ she said gaily, ‘ your old sweetheart has come a-courting 
again.’ But there the gaiety suddenly broke down, and the two 
women had a cry together, though they were very tender and 
joyful tears that fell. 

Then in a little while Dinah descended to meet Joe, and waited 
for him in a small drawing-room looking on the garden. Ethel 
went to the library, and having returned with him, fled, and left 
the two together. 

‘ You know why I have been waiting, Dinah ?’ 

‘ Yes, Joe.’ 

‘And you will take me back again ?’ 

‘Joe! My own husband !’ 

They embraced and kissed each other, and sat there talking for 
hours, until Sir Sydney came in and roused them. Then, the 
evening being fine and bright, they walked in the garden together 
after dinner, like lovers, with their arms stolen shyly round each 
other, in dusky walks where none could see them, and at night, 
with a tender farewell, Joe went away to the town again, but only 
to return next day and sit and talk the day out alone with Dinah 
and wander about the gardens in the evening again with an arm 
wound lover-like about her waist as they wandered in dusky walks 
unnoticed. And then again farewell for the night. A singular 
courtship, but full of a complete forgiveness on the one side and a 
complete penitence on the other, and bidding fair to lead—if ever 
courtship led yet—to a happy union. Sometimes these lovers 
talked of their unhappy son, and planned for his future, and he 
was the only blot upon their hopes of happiness. 

‘Could you bear, my dear,’ asked Joe, ‘to leave England and 
go abroad with him and me to some place where our whole story is 
unknown, where he would have a new chance for amendment ?’ 

‘Anywhere with you an’ him, Joe,’ answered Dinah. “Any- 
where.’ 

‘T’ll talk it over with him,’ said Joe; ‘I think it best. Here 
the memory of the past may weigh him down and keep him hard 
and sullen. And perhaps, my dear, between prosperity and our 
watchfulness and affection he may mend.’ 

‘Don’t be too hard upon him in your mind, Joe,’ said Dinah 
pleadingly. 

‘IT have no right to be hard in my thoughts on any man,’ Joe 
answered sadly. 

‘He was never a bad lad,’ said poor Dinah, ‘till he got into 
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that money-lending lawyer’s hands and was tempted beyond his 
strength,’ 

‘ Phen we will go abroad together, and try for the best ?’ 

‘Yes, dearest. Anywhere with you an’ him,’ said Dinah, and 
the thing was settled. 

So next day Joe sought his son and found him. Dinah’s purse 
had contained no less than fifty pounds, and the young gentleman 
was once more in clover. He was living in a highly respectable 
hotel in private rooms, had already set up another suit of clothes, 
and on his father’s unexpected entry to his sitting-room was seated 
with his heels upon the low chimney-piece with a cigar in his 
mouth and a sporting paper in his hands. Beholding the new- 
comer, he arose embarrassed, and murmured something about 
waiting for instructions, and not knowing what to do without 
them. 

‘Iam here to give you instructions,’ said his father. ‘ For 
God’s sake, man, go on smoking, and don’t try to hide your cigar 
from me. Your mother and I,’ he continued in a changed tone, 
‘are going to the colonies, where our curious story will be unknown. 
We think it better that you should accompany us. I have been 
talking things over with your mother, and I want to treat you 
kindly and to be your friend. There will be no temptations in the 
life before you unless you make them. Try to mend, my lad: try 
to mend your life and your mother’s heart together. She has been 
unhappy in both of us. Let us try together to make atonement. 
You shall hear no more reproaches as to your past from me so long 
as you behave reasonably and give no cause for new offence. And 
I will try to do my duty by you, and will be as kind and good a 
father as you will let me be. Will you come with us ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said young George with bent head. 

‘What money have you?’ 

‘My mother gave me this,’ answered George, producing his 
purse and spreading its contents upon the table. 

‘ You are not happy here, are you? So near the ——?’ he 
paused, and George’s head bent lower. 

‘No, sir. I had rather be elsewhere.’ 

‘Go to Southampton and await us there. When you want 
money write to me, not to your mother. To attempt to draw 
one penny from her without my knowledge is to forfeit my protec- 
tion and your own prospects. Andthat—I hope—is my last threat 
to you. Shake hands. Good-bye. Keep watch upon yourself, 
and try to be a decent fellow henceforward. Good-bye.’ 

And he was gone. 
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‘J will try,’ cried the wretched young George, when left alone. 
* I will be a decent sort of fellow.’ 

Joe went back to Dinah and told her all he had said and diniler- 
taken, and the quaintly tender courtship went on again. They 
planned, like common lovers, for their future life, and like common 
lovers looked forward to their wedding-day. Sometimes they went 
to see John Keen, and day by day they found him growing stronger. 
Sir Sydney pressed for the wedding to take place from his house, 
but Mrs. Donne was too shy to present herself there, and Daniel 
had no other nurse than her, and seemed likely very soon to be in 
want of no nurse at all. He had no memory of anything and no 
knowledge of what went on about him, missed nobody, sank swiftly, 
swiftly to his final setting, poor old earthly luminary, who had kept 
hearts warm in his time. 

Ethel had redeemed her promise to call upon old George, and 
at his request had read the Bible to him; the broken and defeated 
old rascal taking his breakage and defeat for penitence as other 
people have done. He was harmless now to everybody, quite a 
scotched snake, and was gentle and forbearing even with Mrs. 
Bullus. When John was well enough to get out to him, he called 
with a draft of the will, and having read it, bethought him of the 
housekeeper. 

‘She has been a good servant, Mr. Bushell,’ he ventured to 
say. 

‘TI forgot her. I forgot her,’ said old George eagerly. ‘ Put 
her down for summat handsome. Fifty pound a year payable from 
the estate. That’s handsome, ain’t it,eh? I want to do right by 
everybody. I’m afraid I’ve been a hard man in my time, Mr. Keen. 
I want to straighten everythin’ out afore I go. Is theer anythin’ 
else as you can think on, eh ?’ 

John himself was weak yet, and the journey to old George’s 
threw him back a day or two. He lived on at Bowker’s cottage, 
and declared stoutly that he would only leave it to be married, 
a declaration highly approved of by the coaly William and his 
wife. 

It used to be a curious sight, and not without its pathetic 
side, to see Ethel and old George together, she reading and 
he listening, for all the world as if he were a child again. 

‘Good words, bain’t em, Miss Donne?’ old George would say, 
‘I wish I’d ha’ paid more heed to ’em when I was younger.’ 

He failed and broke so rapidly, and was so conscious of it, that 
he asked the doctor one day in Ethel’s presence : 

‘Now you tell me straight out, an’ don’t you be afeard to speak, 
the truth, because I’ve made my peace with Them Above, an’ 
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I’m ready when my time comes—How long do yougi’e me? How 
many days ?’ 

‘Come, come,’ said the doctor ; § you mustn’t talk in this way.’ 

‘ But I must talk i’ this way,’ old George protested. ‘How 
many days ?’ 

‘That is in other hands than ours,’ said the doctor. ‘I can’t 
say.’ 
‘Shall I iver get off o’ this here bed again alive?’ The 
doctor was silent. ‘That’s enough. My dear, I should like to see 
my nevew Joseph an’ his wife an’ mek my peace wi’ ’em, if they'll 
be that good.’ 

* They will come if you desire it, I am sure.’ 

‘ Write a note and send a cab with it,’ he answered, and almost 
immediately he fell asleep. 

‘Is he as near the end as he believes?’ asked Ethel. 

‘I am afraid,’ said the doctor, ‘ that it is but a question of a 
few hours.’ 

Ethel wrote the note and sent it away, and in less than two 
hours the cab returned bearing Joe and Dinah. 

‘That’s them!’ cried the old man, who was awakened by the 
sound of wheels. ‘That’s my nevew Joseph.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Ethel, looking from the window. ‘They are here.’ 

She went out to meet them and prepare them for the change 
in old George’s condition. They entered softly and stood by his 
bedside. 

‘ Nevew Joseph,’ said Uncle George. ‘ You can forgive a dyin’ 
man as asks for your forgiveness ?’ 

‘We are all too much in need of one another’s mercy,’ said 
Joe gently. ‘Whatever wrongs you did me, I forgive.’ 

‘An’ you, missis ?’ said Uncle George, looking up at Dinah. 

‘Oh yes, poor soul, with all my heart,’ she said. 

‘Theer’s more than you know on to forgive,’ said George feebly. 
‘You see that theer mahogany chest o’ drawers, my dear ?’— 
addressing Ethel. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘T’ the left-hand little drawer you'll find a bunch o’ keys.’ She 
found them. ‘The biggest on ’em opens that theer wardrobe.’ 

‘Yes.’ She opened it, and stood awaiting him. 

*Do you see an old light overcoat a-hangin’ up?’ he demanded 
huskily from the bed. 

‘Yes,’ she said again. 

‘ Bring it to me.’ She brought it—a decayed and mildewed 
garment of a light fine cloth, lined with a faded watered silk, and 
having a blotched and faded collar of the same. 
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‘It was my nevew Joseph’s coat,’ he said, reaching out a feeble 
hand for it. ‘I found it ’ears an’ ’ears after he’d gone away, after 
you come to me, missis.’” Dinah nodded to signify that she under- 
stood. ‘Theer was a certificate o’ your marriage in the linin’, an’ 
I found that an’ I burned it, God forgi’e me! Yes, I burned it, 
Joseph. That was my wicked crime.’ 

‘God forgive you for it!’ said Joe. 

‘God forgive you for it, as I do,’ said Dinah. 

‘ That’s my—last—confession,’ said old George. He had been 
speaking with feebler and still feebler breath all through, and 
now it seemed to fail him. ‘ You do forgive me? Both of you?’ 

‘With all my heart,’ said Joe. 

‘ And you too, missis ?’ 

‘ Poor dyin’ fellow-creature, yes,’ cried Dinah, weeping. ‘ With 
all my heart.’ 

‘ Stay till it’s all o’er wi’ me,’ old George besought Ethel, and 
she promised. 

But there was not long to stay, for almost as she spoke he gave 
one long long sigh, and never breathed again. There was nobody 
to grieve greatly at his going, but the women were a good deal 
moved forthe moment. Joe attended the funeral, and John Keen, 
who was by this time well enough to attend without danger, read 
the will in the presence of a few witnesses, who all heard it with 
amazement. Young George was apprised of his fortune, and came 
up from Southampton to see about it. And since I am in some- 
thing of a hurry to be rid of young George, and have for the most 
part done with his adventures, I may as well anticipate a little and 
dismiss him here. In a certain Australian weekly journal I saw a 
case the other day in which a youngster was reported as having 
undergone his preliminary trial before the magisterial bench on a 
charge of forgery. And the magistrate, who behaved apparently 
with a long-winded dignity and had a good deal of the talking to 
himself, bore the name of George Bushell. George is highly re- 
spected, keeps a carriage and good horses, and is, I am told, likely 
enough to be married one of these early days. This is a world in 
which singular awards are sometimes made, and which is not 
governed always on the plan of the fictionist, who has it in his 
power to bless the good with wealth and happiness and to beat the 

evil—to rescue Marguerite and find a warm corner for Mephisto- 
pheles. But the way of the world is ordered otherwise, and it is 


not only the magnanimous, the gentle, and the good who prosper 
in it. 


And now there rises over Wrethedale town that sun of early 
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summer whose happy lot it isto look on youth and beauty wedded 
to worth and love. A charming morning, and the birds all wild 
with mirth. Sir Sydney Cheston rises betimes from his bed in 
the little hotel and bedecks himself as gaily as if he were the 
bridegroom, for it is his to give the bride away, and this being his 
first experience in that line, and the bride and bridegroom being 
both special favourites of his, he is anxious to do justice to the 
part. John Keen is up betimes also in the next room, and Sir 
Sydney hears him singing, a little crow-like, for John is no great 
vocalist, but blyther than lark or linnet. Miss Donne and Mrs. 
Donne are also up betimes, and what with the plaiting of hair and 
putting on of apparel, and the kissing and crying which ensue at 
intervals, find their hands full. Joe, sitting in his room in the 
little hotel, can hear John’s strident melody, and feels his heart go 
out to the young fellow, yet can scarce help a touch of sadness to 
think his own son should have lost the prize, and so well deserved 
to lose it. But he counts himself, all in all, the most blessed of 
men, the least deserving and most gently dealt with, and his heart 
is full. Dinah, in her own little house, makes breakfast ready for 
old Daniel, and feeds him, and tucks him comfortably in his great 
armchair, and then goes in to assist at Ethel’s decoration—she too, 
with some sad thoughts amidst all her gladness and her thankful- 
ness. 

In due time John goes down to the church, alone, and kicks his 
heels about in the vestry, regarding his hat with some disfavour, 
and as a blot upon the day. For John’s redundant locks have not 
yet fully grown again, and the hat to its owner’s mind looks 
pinched and small. Sir Sydney has scouted the idea of being 
married in a wide-awake as altogether heathen and unheard-of, 
and the present article is John’s first possession in the conventional 
stove-pipe form. In a while quietly and afoot, and with no bridal 
veil, comes Ethel on Sir Sydney’s arm, her mother following, and 
Joe and Dinah bringing up the rear. 

Joe and Dinah halted at the porch. 

‘Have you the ring, my darling?’ Joe asked, and Dinah slid 
from her finger the wedding-ring young Joe had placed there so 
many years before. 

They entered the church together and sat down in a dark old- 
fashioned pew beneath the gallery. A tender rain of tears fell 
from Dinah’s eyes, and Joe sat silent, with bent head. They waited 
thus for a while, until Dinah stole her hand into his and he stooped 
and kissed it. 

A little later came the sound of footsteps, and a voice was 
heard :— 
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‘Joe took the old pledge of truth.’ 
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‘I require and charge you both, as ye shall answer at the dread- 
ful day of judgment when the secrets of all hearts shall be dis- 
closed 

And as the voice began, the two in the dark old-fashioned pew 
knelt down together. Again the voice :— 

‘Wilt thou have this woman to thy wedded wife ?’ 

And when the voice had ceased, John Keen answered with a 
solemn gladness in his tone ‘I will,’ and Joe Bushell kneeling in 
the darkened pew whispered ‘I will.’ 

Then came the question to the woman, and Ethel and Dinah 
answered, each from her place, ‘I will.’ 

The murmured voices came solemnly down the aisle, and found 
an answer at the end of the old church. 

‘I take thee to my wedded wife, to have and to hold from this 
day forward, for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness 
and in health, to love and to cherish till death do us part, 
according to God’s holy ordinance, and thereto I plight thee my 
troth.’ 

The tears of both fell fast as they knelt in the darkened pew 
together, and their arms were about each other’s necks, The mur- 
mured voices sounded fainter down the aisle and found yet a fainter 
echo at the end. 

‘I take thee to my wedded husband,’ and so through, with tears 
and tender embraces, how glad and yet regretful. 

The voices sounded fuller in the aisle, and Joe took the old 
pledge of troth so ill-fulfilled and passed it upon Dinah’s finger. 

‘ With this ring I thee wed, with my body I thee worship, with 
all my worldly goods I thee endow.’ 

And so they knelt with tears, and silent kisses, and embraces, 
until the voices ceased, the last footstep died away, and the silence 
was broken only by their whispers. 

‘At last! At last!’ she said,—‘ My owntrue husband! Mine 
again! Mine! Mine!’ 

‘ Yes,’ he answered from his soul. ‘Yours, Dinah. Yours for 
ever!’ 





(The End.) 
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WY Day at the Museum Fieading fioom. 


One of the genuine ‘sights’ in the Metropolis, and the one most 
certain to please and astonish strangers, is the great Reading 
Rotunda, devised by the clever Italian director whose bust looks 
down from over the entrance door. The visitor suddenly introduced 
can hardly conceal his wonder and gratification as he gazes round 
at the enormous chamber, so lofty, airy, and vast; so still, and yet 
so crowded; so comfortable and warm, like any private library. 
The decoration, too, is most suitable: the books, which line it all 
round to a height of some forty or fifty feet, make excellent 
wall-toned bits of colouring; while the ribs of the huge circular 
roof converging to a centre, and covered with painted cloth, have 
by time displayed their outlines on that material, and uninten- 
tionally added a not ineffective detail. In the centre is seen 
the raised circular enclosure, where the officials and directors 
sit and carry on the business of the room, commanding a good 
and perfect view of all that goes on; while from it radiate the 
desks, where readers or writers—for there are far more of the latter 
than of the former—sit and work. Many are walking about; 
many standing at the shelves and consulting the reference 
volumes; many are conversing; while the attendants are hurry- 
ing to-and-fro, carrying the ordered volumes to the proper desk. 
There are small waggons, laden with a dozen unwieldy volumes of 
the ‘ Times,’ which a truly hungry reader is trundling to his seat, 
yet without the least noise, for the wheels are cased with india- 
rubber. This rapacious individual is a type of a large class from 
whom the nation and readers suffer. The searching a single 
volume of his ‘Times’ might absorb a morning or mornings, but, 
with the true rapaciousness of a helluo librorum, he wishes to 
have all at his hand, though he cannot use them. His fellow of the 
same kidney will write up for a dozen or more octavos, and rear 
around him whole fortifications of volumes which he will never 
glance at—but it is a sort of ownership. 

The reader’s desk is almost too luxurious. Nothing more 
complete or thoughtfully devised could be conceived. There is a 
choice of three kinds of chairs: stuffed leathern, cane-bottomed, 
or highly polished mahogany ; so the most difficile as to this nice 
matter may suit themselves. The constant student and diligent 
author should choose the second; they will thank me for this 
valuable and precious hint, given by the late Mr. Dickens, and 
enforced solemnly from his own experience. 
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The height of the desk is carefully calculated. Below, there 
is a place for ‘stowing away’ the hat; in front, to the right, the 
reader lets down a small padded shelf, on which he can put away 
his books for consultation ; to the left, a book-stand comes out, 
ingeniously contrived to move in any direction on a swivel or axis, 
to rise or fall at any angle, with a rack. In the centre is an ink- 
stand, with a steel pen and two quills; there is also a paper-cutter, 
a blotting-pad, and a heavy press-weight to keep the book open. 
Surely this is all de lu«e, and many a scribbling being is not 
nearly so well provided at home. 

The ticket on which the description of the work wanted is 
written is of this pattern :— 


Permission to use the Reading-Room will be withdrawn from any person 
who shall write or make marks on any part of a printed book, manuscript, or 
map belonging to the Museum, 
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_____ (Number of the Reader's Seat). 


Please to restore each Volume of the Catalogue to its place, as soon as done with. 
On the other side are the following directions :.— 


READERS ARE PARTICULARLY REQUIRED 


]. Not to ask for more than one work on the same ticket. 

2. To transcribe from the Catalogues all the particulars necessary for the 
identification of the Work wanted. 

3. To write in a plain, clear hand, in order to avoid delay and mistakes. 

4. To indicate in the proper place on each ticket the number of the seat 
occupied. 

5. To bear in mind that no Books will be left at the seat indicated on the 
ticket unless the Reader who asks for them is there to receive them. 

6. When any cause fur complaint arises, to apply at once to the Superin- 
tendent of the Reading-Room. 

7. Before leaving the Room, to return each Book, or set of Books, to an 
attendant at the centre counter, and obtain the corresponding ticket, the READER 
BEING RESPONSIBLE FOR THE Books sO LONG AS THE TICKET REMAINS UN- 
CANCELLED. 

8. To replace on the shelves of the Reading-Room, as soon as done with, 
such Books of Reference as they may have had occasion to remove for the pur- 
pose of consultation. 

N.B.—Readers are not, under any circumstances, to take a Book, MS., or 
Map out of the Reading-Room, 
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These slips are used profusely, and by wanton readers with 
the most reckless waste. The amount consumed in a day must 
be enormous. Numbers are wasted or torn up; many are con- 
venient for making notes on, and thus save the expense of 
paper. Many readers copy out a vast number of entries from the 
catalogue on these slips, which they mean to use at some future 
period. In short, the consumption of paper by the end of a year— 
and each slip is on paper of fine quality and nearly the size of half 
a sheet of ‘ note ’—must be enormous, and represent a considerable 
sum. It more or less encourages the useless, vacant reader, who 
delights in filling up as many as he can. A reform might cer- 
tainly be made here, analogous to that in the Money Order Office, 
when the little simple slips now in use were substituted for the 
old complicated and larger ones. A small scrap of the size of such - 
a Post Office form, leaving out the directions, which are never read, 
would make everything shorter and clearer. A piece of paper 
three inches by two, ruled in three divisions, would serve. 






| 
| 


Press Mark. 


Name of Book, Date, &e. 


Name of Reader. 





Further, there are little handy book-cases standing apart, 
filled with reference indexes to reviews and magazines—with that 
wonderful one to the ‘Times,’ which the industrious Samuel 
Palmer slaves at untiringly, working his way at double tides, 
backwards as well as forwards, through the old as well as through 
the current numbers. I have noticed this patient workman and 
his assistant at their drudging but useful work. 

The next step is to consult the catalogue—a library in itself, 
whose folios are disposed on two deep shelves near the ground, 
and fitted into the circular enclosure or table which forms the 
central ring. Here is the whole alphabet, as found disposed in 
nearly six hundred MS. folio volumes, bound in whole purple calf, 
and yet being perpetually re-bound, the corners being tipped with 
metal to protect them against wear and tear. But these wonder- 
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ful volumes have a strange power of expanding, that must be 
the despair of the binders, save that they are well accustomed to 
the routine. Never was.the system of guards so drawn upon; at 
almost every page these are found. At the close of each day one 
is sure to encounter assistants carrying off a number of the pon- 
derous volumes for this revision ; for by the end of each day a vast 
number of new titles have been written out in the neat museum 
round-hand, and duly lithographed on slips; and these have to be 
fitted in in their proper place, mark! that is, in their strict alpha- 
betical hierarchy. Thus, for the new novel by Meddle there is but 
the one fitting place, say between Mecca and Meddlicott, which two 
titles, however, may be squeezed close together, and, as if in the 
crowded row of a pit, cannot ‘move down.’ A new sheet has 


_ therefore to be introduced and fitted to the guard, and the entries 


moved on. When the ‘guards’ have been filled and the volume 
begins to bulge, it is taken to pieces and re-bound, or perhaps 
divided into two. By the new system of printed entries the space 
taken up is far less, and the necessity for shifting is much reduced. 
It should have been mentioned that all the titles of the new 
books as they come out are duly printed in volumes, which are 
placed in stands for reference; and, the type being kept standing, 
these are used for the entries. But, indeed, catalogue arrange- 
ment is an art in itself, as can be seen from the Parliamentary 
report on the subject. No one can conceive the difficulties of 
classification, cross-references, &c. Another perplexing matter 
was to find a system of letters and numbers for noting each volume, 
that should not be exhaustible nor too cumbrous. 

A careful examination of the catalogue would of itself result 
in many curiosities. The authors rejoicing in the name of Smirx 
fill three or four of the folio volumes. The ‘John Smiths’ fill 
many bewildering pages, which you must go through before finding 
your own John Smith; but even here our compilers give every 
shred that may distinguish, and they will mark him conspicuously 
as a divine ‘ D.D.,’ or even of *‘ Stoke Pogis,’ if he have written a 
respectable number of volumes. Popular writers or classical fill 
half a volume, or innumerable pages, as the case may be. Thus 
with Sir Richard Steele, and particularly Boswell’s Johnson, 
Milton. England has a couple of volumes to itself, in which we 
find all the kings in their order, and all that concerps each. So 
with France. Periodical publications, ‘ P. P.’ in the notation, 
have quite a catalogue of their own. All these and more are here 
found gathered together to the number of some twenty volumes 
or so. They are ordered alphabetically according to cities— 
Antwerp, Berlin, Calcutta, &c.; the Antwerp magazines and 
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journals being again put alphabetically. To help those who know 
a magazine by its name but not its country, a general index in 
some fresh volumes is given. London, however, has a set of 
volumes to itself. Newspapers are not catalogued under numbers 
or letters, but it is enough to write the name of the paper wanted. 
Shakespeare, it may be conceived, has a large amount of space to 
himself, though, indeed, this is scarcely a mark of merit, as there 
are mapy industrious editors and bookmakers who stand this test 
even better. It was stated the other day in a literary journal, 
as evidence of claims of this description, that the works of the 
admirable veteran novelist, Harrison Ainsworth, ‘ filled forty pages 
of the Museum catalogue.’ 

There is, besides, what is known as the ‘Old Museum Cata- 
logue,’ in about fifty volumes; which is formed of.a printed cata- 
logue made more than half a century ago, and supplemented by 
MS. entries. There is some awkwardness in this double accom- 
modation, as some works are enrolled in one which are not in the 
other. The entries are in old and indifferent penmanship, 
squeezed in at every space and corner; but in its day, like 
Mercutio’s wound, it ‘served.’ It suggests the catalogue of the 
fine library at a certain University, where, by a strange economy, a 
Bodleian catalogue thus supplemented, and with due erasures and 
additions, is made to do duty as the authorised list. 

There is also a wonderful music catalogue, extending to some 
thirty or forty folio volumes, and a marvellous so-called ‘ cata- 
logue’ of the prints, which has now reached to four or five volumes, 
arranged chronologically. It is, in truth, an elaborate treatise, 
explaining fully the subject of every plate,—often, as in the case 
of Hogarth, enigmatical enough,—showing the meaning of each 
figure, and quoting from contemporary writers: a wonderful 
monument, in short, of patient industry. In addition, there are 
‘Publishers’ Circulars’ for forty or fifty years back, and two big 
volumes of a ‘Newspaper Index.’ In this land of catalogues, we 
of course meet those of the ‘MSS. There are some half a 
dozen printed volumes, and some in MS. Of these the most 
curious are Mr. Cole’s, an old antiquary of the last century, who 
in beautiful handwriting, black, clear as print, and upright, made 
diligent ‘ collections,’ copying every curious inscription, letter, and 
bit of poetry, what not. These he illustrated with rude but truly 
effective pen-and-ink sketches. For the whole he drew up these 
wonderful indexes. His eyes and his industry must have been 
equally valuable to him. There is even a catalogue for the 
Persian MSS. In short, every help is provided. The next 
operation is to obtain the book. Now, in the room itself, on the 
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shelves running within helping reach, is disposed a very fine 
library, of a rather unique kind, for it consists of what may be 
called consultation books; everything that will furnish general 
information on any subject—such as law, medicine, languages, 
science, history. For each department there are the standard 
works on each, all brought together ; all the Histories of England 
—Freeman, Green, Froude, Lingard, Hume, Walpole—all the 
Calendars of State Papers, Parliamentary Reports, &c. So with 
French and German. The collection of Encyclopedias, it may 
be conceived, is extraordinary, for here are all the foreign as well 
as English, to the great ‘ Dictionary of Conversation’; Peerages 
without number; Directories, Almanacs of all the leading coun- 
tries, journals like ‘ Notes and Queries’ and ‘The Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ your true ‘ hookmaker’s’ friends. 

Having found his work, our reader fills up his ticket, leaves it 
in a little open basket with a number of others, whence it is 
presently carried off. It then goes on its travels, sometimes 
afar off, through vast chambers and corridors, up flights of stairs, 
iron and stone, perhaps for a quarter of a mile, for thus do the 
shelves ramble away: thence to return to the wedge-shaped 
enclosure in the great room, where the assistants copy the particulars 
into their books. When thus ‘controled,’ the ticket is placed 
between the leaves, the assistant in the room takes it to the 
reader’s desk, and brings away the ticket to the central desk, where 
it is deposited in alittle zine compartment alphabetically labelled. 
The time consumed in this process should not be more than ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour. Formerly half an hour and 
longer was the time a book had to be waited for; but the real 
cause of any delay is the waiting its turn, as there are so many to be 
served. When the reader has finished with his book, and would 
restore it, he goes to the desk, hands in his book, and receives back 
his ticket. Till this receipt is given, heis held accountable. The 
men within then check off their entries by the books, which are 
once more in their possession. Thus much for the catalogue. 

The museum reader is a special type. Certainly three-fourths 
are genuine workers—bookmakers, copyists. One is amazed at the 
hodman-like patience and diligence shown—especially in the 
wearisome duty of collating, carried on with an unflinching con- 
scientiousness by some wizened Dryasdust, who comes week after 
week, and goes through the great folio line by line. There are 
fair ‘damozels,’ who work like any copying-clerks, and whose 
appearance is antagonistic to their drudgery. They have a volume 
of old letters before them, which they copy out fair for some 
literary man who has cash and position. Then there are families 
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of copyists—husband, wife, and daughter. As anyone engaged in 
literary work well knows, that copying—on any serious scale—is a 
costly business, though it is reasonable for the executant; while 
the writing is beautifully neat and clear, it spreads out to an 
alarming extent. Copying, indeed, does not pay, save in the case 
of MSS. otherwise not procurable. The literary man even at his 
desk, with text-book from which he is quoting, though it be a passage 
of only a dozen lines, will find it far cheaper to sacrifice the printed 
book, cut out the bit and paste it in, than to spend a quarter 
of an hour writing it out. I have known many literary men 
whose books are cut up in this fashion. The wise and knowing 
take care to purchase some damaged copy for the special purpose. 
Many, however, hold it profane to cut and slash a book in this 
style—holding that you are taking its life—there being but a 
certain number of that edition in the world. 

Every year the crowd of readers increases, while the Reading 
Room, in spite of rearrangement, remains pretty much the same 
after twenty years or so. When all the scholars of the new schools 
and universities are in full work, the pressure will become serious. 
Yet, there never can be found any real remedy; and no room, of 
whatever size, could be found sufficient to hold the ‘ readers of the 
nation.’ The theory, it seems to me, is a false one, that every 
reader in the kingdom is entitled to find luxurious accommodation, 
attendance, pen and ink, with books which he wears out in the 
reading as though they were his own. The utmost the State can 
do is to entertain the eye. That causes no wear and tear, and 
needs little accommodation. Pictures, museums, prints, statues, 
are all legitimate. This is manageable, and may be seen by 
thousands. But to supply servants to fetch and carry for hundreds, 
and to wait on them, hunt up for them, aid them in their re- 
searches, bind books for them—all this service, in the case of 
thousands of persons, must soon break down. We might as well 
have State workshops. The theory is therefore an unsound one; 
and if carried out, it is at least the right of the nation to limit it 
as it pleases. 

It may choose to confer the favour on those who have some 
claim to it, and, instead of a Reading Room, make ita ‘ Student’s 
Room,’—that is, for those who have work or business to do: a matter 
that should be regularly guaranteed. Even in their case, there 
should be a limit to the large number of volumes that rapacity 
requires to have around it. This should not be tolerated, save for 
special cause shown. It might be urged that all novel and poetry- 
readers might content themselves with what is found on the 
shelves of the room ; but this would not serve the demand, there 
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being only-one or two copies kept. The reform should extend to 
the limitation of persons as well as to that of the use of books. 
As regards the latter, the serious objection lies in the physical 
exertion necessary in bringing great volumes, and collections of 
great volumes, to the reader’s desk. The idea, indeed, is that the 
reader should go to the books, and not the books go to him; and 
the fact that great folios have to be borne on carriages many 
hundred yards away, and brought back again, must add seriously 
to the wear and tear. ‘The first principle, therefore, is to limit 
this transport. As already pointed out, it seems ridiculous to find 
a small waggon laden with a dozen volumes of the ‘ Times’ rolling 
on its way to a reader’s desk, all for the benefit of some attorney’s 
clerk who is looking fora birth, death, or marriage. It is clear 
that the time and physical labour involved in this process is not 
what the nation should pay for. Here is the true principle—for 
all newspapers, magazines, reviews, and‘ P. P.’ generally, there 
should be one great room, to which those who wish to consult 
such works should be admitted, and there help themselves. It is 
astonishing what an amount of labour and attendance this would 
at once abridge. This, with the reform as to the number of books 
called for, would lighten the labours of the attendants to an 
extraordinary degree. I fancy much aid could be gained by a 
development of the Consultation Library actually in the room. 
This could be vastly extended by taking in additional shelves, 
abolishing many of the technical works on medicine and such 
subjects, and adding others on general literature. 

There are a few desks set apart, like compartments in a rail- 
way train, ‘ for ladies only,’ and one of the standing jests of the 
place—perfectly supported, too, by experience—is, that these are 
left solitary and untenanted. There are some curious contrasts ; 
some ancient shrivelled dame, imprinting delicate pot-hooks and 
hangers on official paper, while a fair and fresh young creature 
is seen grappling earnestly and laboriously with some mouldy 
and illegible MS. There are strange old ladies to be seen, some- 
what shrunk and withered, for whom the place seems to have an 
attraction that will be strong even to death. A more piteous 
sight still is the decayed ‘ hack,’—ill-fed, ill-kept, in a state of 
decay, and who has some little ‘job’ with which to ‘keep body 
and soul together.’ 

Now, I believe, books are seldom stolen; indeed, a Museum 
book is so ingeniously stamped on the title-page and on certain 
pages that it becomes worthless for other purposes, and cannot be 
offered for sale without certain detection. Every print in every 
volume is thus stamped—it may be conceived what a labour this 
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must be, in these days of copious illustrations. Without this pre- 
caution, they would to a certainty be cut out. 

The work of all this machinery is helped by the unwearied, 
never-flagging, never-failing courtesy of the officials—notably of 
Mr. R. Garnett, and his brethren—who aid with their knowledge 
the anxious, troublesome, and often unreasonable inquirers. There 
is a class of querulous beings who delight in convicting the 
establishment of deficiencies. Their joy is to discover that some 
book ‘is not in the library,’ or, better still, ‘not to be found, or 
misdescribed, in the catalogue.’ They go triumphantly to the 
chief official with their mare’s-nest, and wait calmly while he, 
with patience and good humour, sends for the proper volume, 
and, running his finger down the entries, at last points to it, duly 
registered in its proper place. There is sometimes show of plau- 
sibility in the complaint, or in the positive declarations of the 
claimant ‘that he has had the book in his hand,’ that ‘it is in 
every other library ;’ and the chiefs grow a little nervous. A long 
search has to be made: assistants are sent on exploring expeditions 
in many directions, and at last it is discovered that there is no 
such work, or that it is by another author or on another subject, 
and that the careless inquirer is, as usual, wrong. 

From a long experience, it may be asserted that in almost 
every instance the presumptuous fault-finder is himself in fault. 
A common specimen of carelessness is presented in the filling-up 
of forms for works that are actually ‘in the room,’ only a few 
yards away from the writer’sdesk. Sometimes, indeed, a book may 
have been put back out of its place, or a pamphlet of a few leaves, 
bound up with a score of others in a volume—the volume itself 
one of many scores—may have been overlooked or wrongly de- 
scribed. But, after due search and some delay, it is to a certainty 
recovered and placed before the impatient student, who glances at 
it carelessly, and finds it was not so important now that it is 
found. ‘So you see, sir,’ said, on an occasion of the kind, Dr. 
Johnson, ‘ when it was lost, it was of immense consequence; and 
when found, it was no matter at all.’ 

Such is the best specimen in the world of ‘ Reading made 
easy’; by every kind of convenience and unbounded courtesy ex- 
tended with prodigality even to the working literary man, as no 


one so well as the present writer can testify. 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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Dove and reek. 


Cuapter I. 
PLANS. 


Mr. anD Mrs. DatryMPLE were in the middle of a discussion 
on the respective merits of Switzerland and Italy with a view to 
their annual holiday, when the postman arrived. Amongst other 
letters there was one the contents of which caused Mr. Dalrymple 
to exclaim : 

‘I have it !—we must go to Scotland.’ 

‘My dear John, what makes you think of that ?’ 

‘Poor old David has been out fishing, and has managed to 
stumble and break his arm. He seems in very low spirits, as he 
cannot get on with his work. It will only be kindness to go to 
him, and Scotland is very beautiful, my dear Emily, though it is 
not quite so far off as Switzerland.’ 

Mrs. Dalrymple was quite silent, which was such an unusual 
phenomenon in his partner in life that John Dalrymple began to 
be alarmed. Presently she said : 

‘John, have you noticed how pale and thin Amy Summers has 
been looking lately ?’ 

‘No wonder; all work and no play would make any girl dull. 
She does not lead a natural life.’ 

‘Well, John, I was thinking that it would be such a capital 
plan if we were to take Amy with us. She would be a delightful 
companion for me, and—~and it would do her a world of good.’ 

Now, this was a very kind thought on the part of Mrs. Dal- 
rymple, and did not at all account for the roar of laughter in 
which her husband presently indulged. 

‘Soh !—Emily, my dear, you are at it again, are you ?’ 

* At it !—what do you mean ? 

‘Mean ? I mean that you are trying to make me enter into a 
conspiracy against the freedom and peace of mind of that most 
incorrigible bachelor, David Dalrymple, my brother, and of that 
charming but most coy and determined spinster, Amy Summers, 
of this parish. Do not protest, I know your tricks and your 
manners. Well, Emily,’ he said more seriously, ‘ for once I wish 
heartily you may succeed.’ 

‘Then, you agree to be my accomplice !’ 

‘ Nay, nay,’ he answered, holding up his hands deprecatingly. 
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‘I leave it all to you. I am too full of the milk of human kind- 
ness to conspire against the peace of any man or maid.’ 

‘At all events, you do not object to my plan of taking Amy 
with us ?’ 

‘By no means; I think it is a very good idea of yours. Did 
you not say she was coming here this evening ?—you can settle it 
at once. Oh! little does my lonely brother think,’ said he in 
tragic tones, ‘ what awful fate is being prepared for him! I know 
him, though, better than you do, Emily, and I warn you it is no 
easy task you have set yourself. I wish you joy. Good morning. 
I leave you to weave your web.’ 


Amy Summers was at this time five-and-twenty. In her 
childhood and girlhood she had been the delight and companion 
of her father, whom she loved with her whole heart. 

Mr. Summers had been educated for the church, but had not 
taken orders because of conscientious scruples about the Thirty-nine 
Articles. Having inherited a few thousand pounds, he determined 
to live quietly on the income thus provided for him, and to eke 
it out by occasional literary labours. His wife, whom he had 
married when very young, was what is generally called a sensible 
woman ; for she never allowed her thoughts to stray into regions 
in which servants’ characters and cookery-books ceased to be 
objects of interest. 

Amy was an only child, and Mr. Summers soon found out that 
she was possessed of unusual abilities. He had taken the greatest 
interest in developing her mind, and had made her so proficient in 
Greek and Latin that she could thoroughly enjoy the literature of 
both languages. His daughter had reached her twentieth year, 
and was becoming every day less his pupil and more his friend and 
fellow-student, when the loss of a great part of his money, owing 
to an unfortunate speculation, so preyed upon his mind, that he 
became seriously ill and shortly afterwards succumbed to an 
internal malady, the existence of which had been unsuspected by 
any but himself. 

The effect upon Amy was terrible. Life seemed for many 
months absolutely barren and joyless. Her father had not been 
intentionally selfish, for he had not foreseen that his having allowed 
her to concentrate all her affection on him would result in years of 
suffering and loneliness. 

Her graceful figure, wavy golden hair, and deep-set dark-grey 
eyes, together with the sweet smile which sometimes brightened 
her face, might, indeed, have gained her many admirers; but her 
education had unfitted her for enjoying the ordinary common- 
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places of society ; and, having no brothers, she had no opportunity 
of becoming interested either in the more serious aspirations or in 
the natural and spirit-stirring amusements of the young men of 
her acquaintance: to her they seemed to have only silly compli- 
ments and stale jokes at their command. 

They, for their part, were generally repelled by the cold reserve 
of her demeanour, and had no idea of the underlying tenderness 
and playfulness of her disposition. 

One bright-faced, dark-eyed youth there was, indeed, who had 
been a constant visitor at their house. He was an ambitious 
student, and came to Mr. Summers both for books and guidance. 
Amy and he had had many interesting talks together. When he 
left for college, her image mingled in all his dreams of the future. 
She was sorry when he went away, for she liked him, and the liking 
might have grown into love. But it was not to be. Ill-health 
compelled him to go abroad: he never returned to England, and 
never saw Amy again. 

When Amy’s first passionate grief for her father was subdued, 
she fell back on study, and tried to imitate the Stoics of old. 
There had never been much sympathy between Mrs. Summers and 
her daughter, and when, two years afterwards, the former married 
again, Amy felt that she must seek a home elsewhere ; so she went 
to help a cousin of her father’s who had a large school in one of 
the southern counties. The occupation was not uncongenial to 
her, and she decided to go on with it. 

An earnest and successful worker is always sure of a certain 
amount of happiness; but we cannot wonder if, possessed as she 
was of the power of loving deeply, Amy should sometimes have 
felt that there was a great want in her life. She was conscious that 
the strongest feelings of her nature were lying unused except in 
the kind of spirit-worship which she paid to the memory of her 
father. Her happiest hours were spent in reading the books 
which she had learnt to enjoy with him; for then sometimes she 
could aimost believe that he was still with her. Her peculiar 
favourites were the three grand old Greek tragedians. Their 
stern views of life, and the grim sadness of some of the stories 
which they chose as subjects, had a great attraction for her. 

The visits which Amy paid to Mrs. Dalrymple constituted the 
only interruption to her round of studies. Their daughter had 
been her favourite pupil, and when Helen married and went to 
India with her husband it had been a comfort to the parents to 
have Amy with them sometimes. The visits had been very plea- 
sant to her, and she was glad when it was time to go that after- 
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noon; but she had no idea of the surprise which was in store for 
her. 

As soon as she had taken off her hat and jacket and was seated 
in the drawing-room with Mrs. Dalrymple, the latter said : 

‘Amy, what do you think ?—John and I have decided on 
going to Scotland this summer.’ 

‘Why! Mrs. Dalrymple, that will be delightful. Scotland is 
about the only country that I really long to see.’ 

* How fortunate! you can have your desire at once, for we are 
most anxious that you should accompany us.’ 

‘Mrs. Dalrymple!’ exclaimed Amy in astonishment. 

‘Yes, my dear, and you must not be overcome with gratitude, 
for John and I know what we are about, and we have taken care to 
choose the most amiable travelling companion we could think of, 
and we mean to have a delightful time together.’ 

It was not Amy’s way to be very much excited about anything 
now; but there was an unusual flush on her cheeks this even- 
ing, and her eyes were brighter than they had been for many a 
day. 

When Mr. Dalrymple came in, he exclaimed : 

‘Well, Amy, if the thought of a change of air makes you look 
so bright, what will become of you when you really see “ bonnie 
Scotland” ?’ 

‘It is extremely kind of you both to think of taking me with 
you,’ said Amy. 

‘Has Emily told you what led us to make up our minds to go 
there?’ 

At this speech, Mrs. Dalrymple did not lock at all pleased, for 
she was afraid that her husband was going to mar her plans, and 
put one of the victims on guard. She said at once: 

‘We had so much to say, that I had no time to explain.’ 

Turning to Amy she continued : 

‘Mr. David Dalrymple, my husband’s brother, has had the 
misfortune to break his arm in some remote but very lovely 
village in Scotland ; and we are going to see that these northern 
savages do not take advaniage of him in his maimed condi- 
tion.’ 

‘Is your brother like you ?’ asked Amy, quite unconscious that 
her innocent question was a source of much quiet amusement to 
John Dalrymple. 

‘Well,—no. He is taller and not so fat; he has iron-grey 
hair, nicely waved (at least, so the ladies say), and a finely deve- 
loped nose. Then, he is tremendously clever, and is always occu- 
pied in some antediluvian literary work. He is among the 
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Hebrews now, I think. David is a much better fellow than I am, 
except for two things—he is an incurable woman-hater and con- 
foundedly obstinate. I believe that fellow would sooner let his 
inside be eaten out like that young Spartan fool, than give up any 
of his pig-headed opinions. Some people call it pride; I call it 
obstinacy.’ 

‘He has some reason for hating women, though,’ said Mrs. 
Dalrymple, ‘for he was jilted most shamefully when he was a 
young man. He vowed that he would never ask another woman 
to marry him, and he has kept his word so far.’ 

‘And he'll keep it to the end, the stupid blockhead that he is!’ 
said John. ‘If he had married some pretty heiress within six 
months, it would have beena much better way of punishing the false 
young woman. But, there!—it makes me indignant whenever I 
think of it. Let us change the subject. When do your holidays 
begin, Amy ?’ 

‘ At the end of this month.’ 

‘Good. We shall start early in August—the very best time 
for going to Scotland. While we are talking about it—be sure 
you ladies take plenty of wraps with you; for Scotland is a fickle 
dame to deal with. She treats you to hot andcold fits with no con- 
sideration for delicate constitutions.’ 

After having spent a pleasant evening with her friends, Amy 
went back to dream of hills and heather. 


Cuarter II, 


DRUMNADROCHIT, 


On August 1, Mr. and Mrs. Dalrymple and Amy started for 
Glasgow, whence they were to proceed by the Caledonian Canal to 
Drumnadrochit. 

It was a glorious evening as the steamer turned into the 
beautiful little bay which was their destination, and landed them 
at the Temple Pier—a landing-place with very different surround- 
ings from those of its namesake in London. There was but one 
small dwelling in sight, and Amy laughingly said that they would 
have to lodge in the ruined castle at the entrance of the bay. 

Since the morning of the preceding day they had been pass- 
ing through ever-varying scenes of beauty; but though they had 
seen much that was wilder, grander, more solitary, and more im- 
pressive, they had seen nothing more lovely than this little para- 
dise, which seemed to invite weary mortals to leave all cares behind, 
and rest with Nature. 
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Several of the passengers, with whom they had become ac- 
quainted on the journey, had wondered much that they should 
think of going to such a little-known, out-of-the-way place, when 
Inverness was only fifteen miles: farther on; but they began to 
think now that even for people who were neither artists nor anglers 
Drumnadrochit might be a charming place in which to spend a 
summer holiday. Had it rained, doubtless their feelings would 
have been different. 

A grand scramble for bags and rugs—a bump against the pier 
—many hasty ‘ good-byes ’—then they jump ashore, and the steamer 
is off again, growing rapidly smaller as they wave their handker- 
chiefs to their quickly made friends. 

They turn, and find a waggonette waiting to convey them to 
the inn. 

As they drive there, Mr. Dalrymple remarks that David has 
shown good taste in his selection of a hermitage. 

‘ By Jove, I should not mind doing the hermit myself for a 
time, amid such surroundings.’ 

‘In the summer time,’ said Mrs. Dalrymple quietly. 

‘Don’t damp my fervour, Emily. I should have been spouting 
poetry in a minute, if you had only let me be. Instead of which, 
here I am wondering what sort of dinner they will give us at the 
inn. How is it with you, Amy? Are you hungry, or has such a 
feast of beauty deprived you of all wish for the ordinary food of 
mortals ?’ 

‘ At the risk of seeming unpardonably prosaic, Mr. Dalrymple, I 
must confess to being decidedly hungry. But, do you know, it 
seems to me that I like this better than all that we have seen to- 
day. It isa place to be loved. I am very glad we are to stay 
here.’ 

‘Well, I hope we shall not be disenchanted,’ said Mrs. Dal- 
rymple. ‘Our first impressions are so favourable, that I fear dis- 
appointment may await us.’ 

‘ Now it is your turn, Amy, to have the wet blanket applied to 
your enthusiasm. Never mind, let us console each other. We, 
whose souls are full of poetry, must combine to quell this—but 
here we are at Drumnadrochit Inn. It is homely enough; let us 
hope it is comfortable.’ 

The landlady, a pleasant-looking woman, who seemed happy in 
the consciousness of always giving satisfaction, received them 
quietly, and took them to the rooms which had been prepared for 
them. They were very plainly furnished, but clean and inviting 
enough: and then, the view would have made up for much. 

David Dalrymple was out when they arrived, for they had not 
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told him of their interded visit; but had written in Amy’s name 
from Glasgow to secure rooms. 

Amy had several times felt inclined to pity this poor man, 
who had sought out what he considered a remote and inaccessible 
solitude, and whose dream of peace was to be so rudely shattered. 
She was a little curious, however, to see how he would take their 
invasion. 

He had ordered dinner at seven o’clock, so it was agreed that 
the landlady was to serve up as good a dinner as she could at such 
short notice, for the whole party. 


Cuapter ITI. 
THE HERMIT AT BAY. 


Wuite the ladies unpacked their things and arranged their toilet, 
Mr. Dalrymple set out with his pipe in the direction indicated by 
the landlady as that in which he was most likely to meet his 
brother. 

He would have enjoyed letting the latter enter and confront 
the Philistines without any preparation ; but Mrs. Dalrymple was 
afraid that David might in his first surprise say something that 
would hurt Amy’s feelings, and perhaps have a fatal effect on her 
plans. So poor John was sent forth to break the ice, a task which 
he did not altogether relish. 

He started with the intention of walking a long way; but, 
having taken a turning to the left at a very short distance from 
the inn, he found himself on a bridge with a low stone parapet, 
which was such an inviting resting-place whence to survey the 
surrounding hills, that he got no farther that afternoon. He sat 
there ruminating and throwing stones into the chattering stream 
beneath. 

Meanwhile David Dalrymple, who had not taken that turning 
to the left, was slowly walking back to dinner, grumbling much 
inwardly at the delay in his work owing to his unfortunate accident. 

As he approached the inn, Amy came out and went across the 
road to explore a little garden and summer-house overgrown with 
honeysuckle, which she had seen from her window. 

* Confound it all, said David to himself, ‘this is too bad. I 
thought this place at least was safe from women. What on earth 
can a woman want here? I did think that I had found one place 
on earth where a man could have a little peace. Well, I suppose 
I shall have to move on. After all, it is not of so much conse- 
quence, as I cannot work.’ He really seemed as if he meant to 
start at once, without even taking his things with him; but just 
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then a maid-servant came out and told him that a gentleman had 
been inquiring for him, and that the mistress had sent him towards 
the falls. Glad to avoid entering the house, David turned, 
wondering much who the gentleman might be. 

When John Dalrymple heard a footstep approaching, he ceased 
his pastime of adding stones to the already stony brooklet, and, 
turning, saw his brother with his left arm in a sling. 

‘What in the world has brought you here?’ was David's 
astonished salutation. 

‘Why, you, of course, old fellow. How is the arm ?’ 

‘It gives me a good deal of trouble: but I think it will be all 
right in time. It has been a confounded nuisance to me, though. 
But, I say, John, you don’t mean to tell me that you have come 
all this way to see me, because I broke my arm ?’ 

* Well, you know, I suppose if you had chosen to break it in 
the Black Country or in some other unpleasant place, my brotherly 
affection might have satisfied itself by writing to you; but one 
must travel somewhere in the summer, you know, soI just thought 
I'd kill two birds with one stone.’ 

* But what have you done with your wife?’ 

‘ Oh, she is here too. By-the-by, did you not come from the 
inn just now? It is a wonder you did not see her.’ 

‘I saw a young lady,’ said David, in a voice which plainly 
indicated that the sight was not a welcome one. 

‘That must have been Miss Summers, a young friend of my 
wife’s.’ 

The murder was out, and fortune had helped John so far, for it 
had come so naturally that it was impossible for David to say any- 
thing unpleasant without seeming ungrateful. He certainly did 
not seem overjoyed, but John took no notice, and, looking at his 
watch, said :— 

‘Ten minutes to seven—we must go in. What sort of cooking 
does that nice-looking landlady provide? eh, David ?’ 

‘Very good of its kind,’ said David crustily. 

‘How long do you think of remaining here?’ asked John, still 
ignoring the evident discontent of his younger brother. 

‘It will depend upon circumstances,’ said David, struggling 
hard with his inclination to say: 

‘Hang it all, John, it’s very good of you to come and see me, 
but I had rather you’d stop away if you must bring a train of 
womankind with you.’ 

Fortunately, just then they got to the inn and went to their 
rooms. Doubtless David consoled himself with many expressions 
that were highly improper, but we shall not intrude upon his 
privacy. 
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CuaptTer IV. 
A STEP IN ADVANCE, 


Amy found the summer-house so delightful a retreat that she 
was late for dinner, and did not hear Mrs. Dalrymple ask her 
brother-in-law if they could not help him with his work; nor his 
somewhat ungracious rejoinder that ladies were not likely to know 
much of Greek, and that at his best John had always been a dunce 
at it. In the latter part John at once acquiesced, and added that 
he thought he could beat the claimant at forgetting. 

At the same time he glanced at his wife with a look of half- 
comic despair, which meant: ‘ Your first step has not been very 
successful.’ 7 

But on Mrs. Dalrymple’s face there was a quiet smile which 
seemed to say: ‘ Genius can wait.’ 

Amy came in apologising, and after the ceremony of introduc- 
tion had been gone through, John said : 

‘ But why is it that you are so hurried over this work, David ? 
In the kind of thing that you are generally doing, a year more or 
less makes little difference.’ 

‘ Yes, but this happens to be an article for one of the autumn 
quarterlies, and must be finished in proper time.’ 

‘ What is the subject ?’ 

‘“The Drama, Ancient and Modern.” I am particularly 
anxious to work it out well, as it is a hobby of mine that the form 
of the old Greek drama, with its two or three chief personages and 
magnificent choruses, is much better fitted for the representation 
of tragedy than the form adopted by more modern dramatists.’ 

Amy pricked up her ears at this, and began to think that Mr. 
David Dalrymple’s researches in the realms of literature might 
not be of so dryasdust a nature as his brother had made her 
believe ; but she refrained from saying anything, having resolved 
to efface herself, so as not to terrify this modern hermit. 

He continued to hold forth for a little on his favourite topic, 
and interested her greatly ; but broke off suddenly, saying : 

‘You were foolish to start me on this subject. Tell me about 
your journey.’ 

There followed a good deal of the usual talk about the scenery 
through which they had passed, and the various little adventures 
that had befallen them by the way. 

After dinner, when the gentlemen had smoked their cigars, 
they joined the ladies in a room which David had turned into a 
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sort of study. He sat down to write, while John read the papers, 
Mrs. Dalrymple went on with a novel, and Amy mended some 
gloves which had not taken kindly to travelling. 

Presently there seemed to be a good deal of fumbling and 
muttering going on at David’s corner of the room. It continued 
for some time, and then he got up, saying bitterly, ‘This is what 
puts me out so terribly :—I want a quotation ; I know half of it, 
but cannot remember exactly in what part of the play it is: and 
how am I to look for things with one hand ?’ 

John came over and took up the book, saying: . 

‘ Spout a bit, old fellow, and I'll do my best.’ 

David began to recite what happened to be a favourite passage 
of Amy’s. She had been watching him for some time silently, and 
now said: ‘I know where that is; let me find it.’ 

It would have been amusing enough for any bystander to have 
seen the result of these simple words. To begin with, all three 
stared at her with open-eyed astonishment; then the expression 
changed gradually on each face. Pleasure became mingled with 
the surprise on David’s, as Amy took the book and quietly found 
the place. Intense amusement gradually became John’s dominant 
expression, while Mrs. Dalrymple’s was one of quiet triumph, 
which deepened into something almost sublime as her husband 
whispered to her: ‘ You never told me of this trump card!’ and 
she motioned to him to look at David and Amy. 

The former had taken his place again at the writing-table, and 
Amy was bending over it arranging the book so that the place 
should not be lost, while making some remark which showed David 
that she was a fellow-student not to be despised. They went on 
talking for some time, and David was perfectly genial and natural, 
for he forgot the woman in the scholar. 

Presently Amy went back to her seat and continued her 
mending, but she was not left long in peace. 

‘Miss Summers, I fear I must appeal to you again, if you 
would be so kind.’ 

In a moment Amy had the book in her hand, and was looking 
at him with sympathy and interest. 

That evening a great deal of work was got through, and David 
seemed quite blithe, as he said: ‘You have given me back my 
other hand, Miss Summers, but I fear that it has been a sad bore 
to you.’ 

‘By no means. Make as much use of me as you please. It is 
work that I enjoy greatly.’ 

And so, before they retired to rest, it was agreed that until the 
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article was finished, Amy should continue to act as his aide-de- 
camp. 

‘I shall try not to make you more a prisoner than is absolutely 
necessary, Miss Summers; for you must enjoy the glorious 
weather. An hour in the morning and an hour or two in the 
evening will do beautifully. Good-night. I hope you will rest 
well after your journey and your labours.’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Dalrymple indulged in sundry curtain confidences 
that night, and John warned his wife not to be too sanguine. 
‘I tell you David is as obstinate as a mule—ay, as a hundred 
mules.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


THE IDLE DAY. 


For a fortnight all things went smoothly, and it seemed as 
though Amy had come north for no other purpose than to assist 
David, so naturally did everyone take to the arrangement. 
During the second week there was a great deal of rain; but the 
weather cleared again at the end of that time, and on a glorious 
Thursday morning Mrs. Dalrymple said at breakfast that Amy 
and she were longing to go again to the Falls of Dhivach, and 
that she had resolved that David must spare his lady-help for one 
morning, as they meant to take their books and lunch and spend 
a whole delightful day out of doors. 

David felt a little inclined to protest, but he only said: 

‘ If Miss Summers wishes to go, of course I must get on without 
her.’ 

Mrs. Dalrymple was evidently quite determined to have her 
way, so Amy agreed that it would be very pleasant to have a 
whole holiday. 

By-and-by they started, and David began to work, but some- 
how nothing went well, and, do as he would, there was a constant 
feeling within him that for him also it would be very pleasant to 
have a whole holiday. Then he began to wonder how far they 
had got on the way to the Falls. One o’clock came, and he had 
done nothing. 

‘ Confound it all! it’s no use—I cannot work. She is not here,’ 
said he, and then he stopped and suddenly burst into a strange 
laugh. ‘She is not here!’ repeated he slowly and ironically. 
‘ Well, upon my word this is a strange state of affairs.’ 

He began to walk rapidly up and down the room—then he 
gazed out of the window, and he could see in the distance the 
beautiful woods of pine and birch which clothed the hill where 
Amy was. 
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There came over his face a curious, wistful expression, and 
half unconsciously he soon found himself on the way to join the 
holiday-makers. He began by going slowly, but the thoughts that 
rose within him drove him faster and faster up the winding path 
which led to the Falls. He did not even stop as usual on the 
bridge to mark the rich brown of the water which made such a 
wonderful contrast with the green surroundings and the white 
foam of the eddies. As he came towards*the top, however, he 
began to think how absurdly he was acting, and determined to go 
home again. But he was very near a sort of rough summer-house 
that overlooked the little valley in which lay Drumnadrochit, and 
also commanded a view of Loch Ness and the hills on the other 
side; so he made up his mind to rest there for a short time, and 
then go down without trying to find the others. 

It so happened that Amy had grown tired of reading and had 
found her way to this summer-house to enjoy the view in solitude. 
She was thinking of him, and wondering if he missed her, when 
David suddenly appeared at the opening. .He came in, sat down 
beside her, and said: 

‘I have missed you dreadfully.’ 

Now, these words might only mean that he had not been able 
to find his quotations without her; but they were said in a low 
tone with a sort of tremor in it, and accompanied by a look which 
made Amy’s heart stand still. She felt strangely glad to see him, 
but her only words were —‘ Did you?’ 

Then there was silence for a few minutes, but it was an 
intensely eloquent silence, during which their spirits seemed to 
come very near to one another. There came to both the con- 
sciousness that they belonged to each other. 

In the distance was heard the rush of the Falls; before them 
waved the graceful birch-trees; afar glistened the waters of Loch 
Ness. For one moment Amy felt perfectly happy. As David 
gazed at her downeast face, a great longing came over him to take 
her in his arms. So terrible did the temptation become, that he 
suddenly started to his feet and said in a gruff voice: 

‘Where are the others? Why did you leave them ?’ 

Amy rose wonderingly, but even then she felt that for the 
future she would rather hear his roughest tones than the sweetest 
whispers from any other voice. 


In silence they walked to the place where Mr. and Mrs. Dal- 
rymple were encamped on shawls. As soon as they came near, 
David called out with apparent joviality : 
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¢ You see, I have not let you get all the holiday-making. Why 
should not I have my share?’ 

‘I am delighted to see you so sensible. Have you had lunch ? 
No. Well, come on; there’s something left.’ 

David’s behaviour all that afternoon was very strange, and 
completely puzzled Amy. He had alternate fits of noisy mirth 
and perfect silence. During the latter his face sometimes assumed 
an unusually grave expression. 

His brother could not understand him, and occasionally glanced 
at Amy to see if there was anything in her appearance to account 
for it. 

There was nothing special to be noticed in Amy, however, 
except that she looked particularly well and pretty. But that 
was ascribed both by herself and others to the beneficial effects of 
mountain breezes. Much of it was really due to the new interest 
which life was beginning to have for her, and of which to-day, for 
the first time, she was half-conscious. 

It was this, far more than the change of air, that had given 
the healthful glow to her cheek and the clearness to her soft, grey 
eyes. 


She sometimes watched David curiously, sometimes gazed far 


away with a dreamy tenderness in her eyes, and a smile hovering 
about her lips, that made one forget how firm they could be. 

It was very pleasant idling there on that lovely day; but the 
shades of evening began to close in, and Mr. Dalrymple had 
reluctantly to give the signal for preparing to go homewards. 

So peaceful were the twilight sounds, so soothing was the 
rustling of the leaves as they passed through the beautiful woods, 
that no one felt inclined to break the silence. As they neared 
the little inn, even the faint rustling of the leaves seemed to have 
ceased; and the silence would have been perfect but for the 
distant murmur of the stream and the occasional call of a sleepy 
bird to its wandering mate. 


Cuapter VI, 
THE STRUGGLE BEGINS, 


THERE was not very much time for work that evening, but 
David seemed determined to make the most of it. He had never 
before been so intent upon it. There was no breaking off to 
talk about something else : it was serious business. 

When it was time for Amy to go, he said, with an almost stern 
politeness : 

VOL. XLVI, NO» CLXXXII. N 
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‘Forgive me if I am trying your patience too severely, but I 
am beginning to be very anxious about this article, and should like 
to finish it soon.’ 

Amy could not understand the sudden change, but assured him 
that he had not nearly come to the end of her powers of endur- 
ance. 

Next day his manner was the same, and so it continued till the 
end of the following week, when the work was nearly finished. 
True, sometimes, when Amy had happened to raise her eyes 
suddenly, she had met his fixed upon her with an expression in 
them that did not seem to accord with his stern business-like way 
of treating her. Once there had been such a look of misery in his 
whole face, that she almost asked him what was troubling him; 
but before she had time to follow this impulse, he had resumed his 
writing, and her courage failed her. 

He had been apparently out of sorts ever since that happy yet 
fatal Thursday. His appetite seemed to have left him, and he was 
so irritable with John that the latter said jokingly: 

‘T’ll never recommend a holiday to David again. It does not 
seem to agree with him.’ 

When this state of affairs had been going on for a week, Mrs. 
Dalrymple confided her opinion to her husband—that he need not 
be anxious, as David was only desperately in love, and with the 
remedy at hand, the illness need not be mortal; ‘for,’ she said, 
‘IT have been watching Amy, and am sure she is not indifferent.’ 

John shook his head ominously, and said : 

‘If that be true, now comes the tug of war. They say, love is 
all-powerful. I shall believe it if it overcomes David. No wonder 
he looks ill, poor fellow. If only some one would cast out the 
devil in him, how happy he might be in such a paradise with such 
an Eve; for Emily, my dear, my own opinion is that Amy is be- 
coming out and out beautiful. Now, don’t be jealous,’ said John, 
as he embraced his wife like a dutiful husband. 

On the following Tuesday evening the article was finished, and 
nothing remained to be done but to verify one of the earlier quota- 
tions. When Amy had found the place and was putting the book 
before David, as she had done on the first evening, his feelings over- 
powered him. They were alone, and his self-control gave way. 
He seized her hand and pressed it passionately to his lips. Then, 
releasing her, he rose and said in a low voice : 

‘Forgive me, Miss Summers, I could not help it,’ and went 
hastily out of the room, leaving Amy in greater bewilderment 
than ever. 

In a kind of dazed way she put his papers in order, and then 





went upstairs. As she passed Mrs. Dalrymple’s room the door was 
not quite shut, and she heard John Dalrymple say: 

‘I believe you are right, Emily. He loves her, but—I’d 
almost bet my head he’ll never propose.’ 

That was all Amy heard; but it was enough. She understood 
now the reason for his strange treatment of her. It had caused 
her a good deal of unpleasant thought; for she could not forget 
the tone in which he had said the simple words, ‘I missed you 
dreadfully,’ on that Thursday afternoon. Yet, as the days went on, 
and his cold, stern manner continued, doubt had entered into her 
heart. She began to feel ashamed of having ever thought that he 
meant what they had seemed to convey to her. 

At the same time, she could not help thinking about him; and 
now, the first effect of these words heard by accident was to fill her 
heart with joy. For, did they not tell her that others thought he 
loved her. It was some time before she cared to go further than 
that, but as she untwisted her golden hair she stopped suddenly— 
the smile died away, and a grave expression came into her face. 

The thought was this: If he really loved her, a foolish vow 
would never stand in his way. Then she remembered all that 
John had said about his brother’s obstinacy. But surely love can 
conquer that, and then she began to wonder how much she could 
do for David. 

By-and-by she said to herself: ‘ How long have I known him ? 
Scarcely four weeks! I must be mad!’ Yet it seemed to her as 
though she had known him always, and had always been a part 
of his existence. 

Before Amy fell asleep, there was a smile upon her face; so 
we must suppose that her thoughts had gone back to the pleasant 
part of the speech she had overheard. 


Cuarter VII. 


AN UNPLEASANT SURPRISE, 


Next day, as there was no work to be done, it was proposed that 
they should take the ten-mile drive to the end of Glen Urquhart, 
put up the horses, and spend some time in the neighbourhood, 
which was said to be of surpassing beauty. The waggonette was 
accordingly ordered for twelve o’clock. 

David had looked ill and miserable in the morning, and refused - 
to join them in their drive. When they proposed to put it off, so 
that he might be able to accompany them, he seemed so un- 
necessarily angry, that they decided to leave him, thinking that 


perhaps solitude was what he wanted. 
n 2 
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Amy was longing to comfort him, and yet she felt angry with 
him too, for he did not even look at her. 

When they had started, she tried to rouse herself to take an 
interest in the sudden changes from richly wooded hills to barren 
heath, and to he a lively companion ; but it was not easy, and the 
effort was not very successful. 

Her thoughts would go back to David, and his face would come 
before her with its saddest expression and the wistful look in the 
eyes, that made her heart ache. She had a wild longing to jump 
out and get back to him, and then a thought suddenly came into her 
head, which made the colour rise to her cheeks and her heart beat 
faster. What was it? She was ashamed to look it in the face, 
and so she suddenly began to be very talkative; but the fit of 
seeming gaiety did not last long. 

As they drove home again after the horses had rested, the 
thought came back to her. This time it made her so pale that 
Mrs. Dalrymple wrapped her up in shawls, thinking she had 
caught a chill. 

When they reached the inn it was six o’clock. The landlady, 
who was at the door, said: 

‘If you please, sir, Mr. David has gone to Inverness by the 
five-o’clock boat. He asked me to give you this letter.’ 

When Amy heard this it seemed as if a cold hand had seized 
her heart. It was all that she could do to keep from falling. Mrs. 
Dalrymple noticed it, and for one moment her confidence in her 
own triumphant genius failed her, and a fear came over her that she 
had caused some terrible mischief. 

But the letter gave a simple enough explanation of his going. 

For some days his arm had been giving him great pain, and 
he had thought it best to go to Inverness, now that his pressing 
work was over, and have it seen to. He said nothing about when 
he meant to return; but asked them all to excuse the manner of 
his leaving. 

This, to a certain extent, satisfied Mr. and Mrs. Dalrymple; 
but Amy, thinking of the scene of the preceding evening, and of 
all his behaviour towards her, became at once convinced that he 
never meant to come back. It was very terrible to her; she tried 
hard, however, to hide her trouble. Fortunately, the long drive 
gave her an excuse for feeling fatigued, and she went early to bed 
—but not to sleep. 

Sometimes she thought: ‘ How foolish I am! of course he will 
some back.” At others she was perfectly certain that he never 
meant to see her again. 

If that were so, Amy ought to have felt very angry with him ; 
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she could not feel anything but sorrow, for she was sure he loved 
her; and, if so, he too must be suffering. She was conscious of an 
absurd wish to find him and console him for trouble which was all 
of his own making. 

She was not to be envied ; but—neither was he. 


Cnapter VIII. 


POSSIBILITIES, 


Towards morning, exhausted nature triumphed, and Amy fell 
intoa sound sleep. When she awoke the sun was shining brightly, 
and everything seemed so cheerful that it was impossible to take 
the gloomiest view of things. 

In the afternoon, as they were returning from an expedition to 
the ruined castle, it was suggested that David might have driven 
over from Inverness, as the distance was only fifteen miles. He 
had not come, however, and Amy’s spirits fell somewhat. 

Next day, as Mrs. Dalrymple was feeling out of sorts, it was 
arranged that her husband should remain with her in the early 
part of the day and go out fishing afterwards. Thus Amy was free 
to spend some hours out of doors. 

Now, her favourite walk had always been in the direction of the 
Falls ; but this morning, when she had stood for a few minutes in 
the porch looking up and down the road as if undecided which way 
to go, she finally went to the left and walked towards the loch. This 
road led first to the landing-pier and then along the side of the 
loch to Inverness. 

On her left were steep hill-sides thickly carpeted with purple 
heather. The owner of these hills had evidently been replenishing 
his purse at the expense of the wood, and the white roots of the 
recently cut trees brightened the dark hill-side. To the right was a 
sloping bank leading down to the loch, and separated from the road 
by a stone wall nearly four feet high. For the most part, one could 
only get bright glimpses of the rippling waters of Loch Ness 
through the trees; but there were occasional breaks, and Amy 
often stopped to enjoy the view. 

When she had walked about two miles, she came to a little 
mountain stream which, having succeeded in descending by modest 
leaps from the top of the hill, found itself confronted by an inex- 
orable rock. Seeing that it would be useless to attack it in a 
straightforward way, the stream had resolved to get round it, and 
had divided its forces in order to do this the more effectually. The 
small bodies of water were decidedly astonished to find themselves 
after a short journey angrily precipitated into a pool about twenty 
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feet below. When they had recovered themselves, they had to 
subdue their pride, and crawl miserably across the dusty road. 
Those that escaped, however, soon danced with joy to find them- 
selves with their glittering array of cousins in the loch. Feeling 
thirsty, Amy tried to catch some of the falling drops, but could not 
manage it; so sheclambered up the bank at the side, and found-a 
deep pool behind the rock, where the waters rested for a little to 
take counsel together. Having quenched her thirst, she lay down 
on the heather, which made a very comfortable couch, and watched 
a little fish that had somebow got into the pool and seemed to be 
its only tenant. She wondered whether or not it ever grew tired 
of its cool retreat, and felt inclined to yield to the temptations of 
the eager drops and go forth in search of adventures. 

The walk seemed to have made Amy forget her fears; but 
suddenly she looked up and listened intently, while the colour rose 
to her cheeks. The sound of wheels draws nearer, coming from the 
direction of Inverness ; she gets up quickly, and places herself so 
that she is almost hidden by the rock, but can look down into the 
road. Canit be? .... As the horse’s head becomes visible, she 
gazes down eagerly. There are four ladies in the carriage. Amy 
becomes conscious that her heart is beating wildly, and that she is 
terribly disappointed—she sinks down on the heather, trembling 
and ashamed. The stream continues in vain its affectionate 
murmur—it has no longer power to soothe her... . 

That afternoon, when Amy was reading aloud to Mrs. Dal- 
rymple, she found it difficult not to break down. Mrs. Dalrymple 
noticed the tears in her voice; but said nothing. She drew her 
own conclusions, however. ; 

The result was the following conversation with John when he 
returned triumphantly with one half-pound trout : 

‘We must do something about David. Cannot you go to Inver- 
ness and induce him to come back ?’ 

‘No, Emily, you must remember that I refused to be your 
accomplice. All I promised was neutrality.’ 

‘ Be serious, John. It is no joking matternow. Iam anxious 
for Amy’s sake.’ 

‘ Has she told you anything ?’ 

‘No, that is just the worst part of it. I do not know what 
has passed between them, and of course it is a delicate matter for a 
proud girl like Amy to talk to me about.’ 

_ My idea was, that a woman always confided these things to any 
other woman who happened to be near her.’ 

‘Yes, but you forget that I am David’s relation.’ 

‘That would make a difference, certainly. How would it do, 
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now, if I were to disguise myself as a woman and do the sympa- 
thising confidant ? I should like the part. What a fool David is! 
Amy is far too nice a girl to be sacrificed to his obstinacy. I 
wonder what makes her like him. He is much older than she is, 
and, though he is my brother, he is hardly an Adonis—nor even a 
Hercules.’ 

‘But then, John, Amy is not quite like other girls.’ 

After thinking a little, John said earnestly : 

‘Look here, Emily—I’m really as eager about this as you; but 
take my advice. Give him a week, and then I shall write to him. 
To interfere with him sooner would be dangerous.’ 


Cuarter IX, 
‘ COME BACK,’ 


Saturpay and Sunday passed wearily enough for Amy. Even 
on Monday there was no news, but on Tuesday morning there was 
a letter to John in which David referred vaguely to some intended 
journey; but still said nothing about his return to Drumna- 
drochit. 

Now, one of David’s peculiarities was, that every now and 
then, after having left his friends for a long time in ignorance 
as to his whereabouts, he would write to them from Egypt, Pales- 
tine, or some other far distant land to which his studies had 
attracted him; so these dark hints of his with regard to travelling 
alarmed Mr. and Mrs. Dalrymple. 

Amy’s cheeks had already lost the bloom for which they had 
all praised the mountain air; but, as she heard this letter read, 
she grew still paler, and her lips were compressed as if in pain; 
for she, too, was aware of David’s peculiarity. She had been try- 
ing hard to be brave during the suspense of the last two or three 
days, but her philosophy did not avail her as it had done in her 
earlier trials. Then her troubles had been inevitable. Nothing 
that she could have done would have altered the course of events. 
All that then happened to her had evidently been determined 
by implacable destiny, and she had only to resign herself to 
suffer. 

But now it was different. Resignation did not seem the only 
course. There was room for action on her part, and it was the 
struggle going on between her pride and love that made her look 
so ill. At times, when the tone of his voice and the expression of 
his face were most present to her, she felt perfect assurance of 
his love, and the question arose within her,—Should she give 
him some sign that he possessed hers? Could she doit? Ifshe 
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answered ‘ Yes,’ and began to think out a letter to him, there rushed 
in an army of doubts. What if she should be mistaken? After all, 
her imagination might have deceived her. She had perhaps misin- 
terpreted the meaning of his looks and tone. After the arrival of 
the letter the struggle was intensified, and was almost more than 
she could bear. 

On Thursday morning she sat down at a little table in her 
room and tried to write. Half a dozen notes were written and 
torn up. Two hours had passed, and yet it was not done. At 
last, having sat for half an hour with ‘ Dear Mr. Dalrymple’ on the 
sheet: before her, she gave it up in despair. The only words that 
rang in her ears were—‘ Come back.’ 

Outside it was a wild day, and Amy, who had always liked 
being out in a high wind, suddenly started up, seized her hat 
and jacket, and rushed out, feeling that she must be alone and in 
the midst of the storm. 

The maid-servant gazed wonderingly after her, as she almost 
ran past the few houses of the village, and turned as usual towards 
the Falls. The trees tossed and creaked, as the wind roared 
through them, in sympathy with the surging billows of thought 
that made her brain whirl. She hardly paused an instant till she 
had reached that summer-house where, so short a time before, life 
had for a moment seemed so full of peace. The contrast was too 
bitter. She threw herself down on her knees, rested her head on 
the rough seat, and sobbed... . 


After some discussion with his wife, John Dalrymple de- 
spatched the following characteristic note :— 


‘Dear Daviv,—Don’t be a fool and run off to the other end of 
nowhere without saying good-bye to your friends. Emily and I are 
well. Amy has been ill ever since you left; she seems to miss 
her daily dose of Greek. Tastes differ. You had better come 
back. 


‘ Yours, JOHN.’ 


This letter reached David on Thursday morning. He read it 
two or three times, and the expression of his face, which had been 
so gloomy as to have frightened the waiters during the past week, 
became more and more hopeful and joyous. Then he muttered, 
frowning again : 

‘If it is true, what a brute she must think me!’ 

The view of the case which John’s last words suggested to him 
was quite new. On that day when Amy left him and he could not 
work, David had awakened to the knowledge that she had taken 
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possession of his heart. He tried to master his love in the days 
that followed, and never thought that he was causing her pain. 
Any kindness she had shown him had been attributed by him, 
with a diffident bitterness resulting from his former experience, to 
the fact that Amy was a woman and he was the only fellow near. 
Once since he had left the thought of the possibility that she cared 
for him had presented itself; but he immediately stifled it, say- 
ing to himself, ‘ What should a girl find to care for in a grey- 
headed old idiot like me ?’ 

He was soon on his way to Drumnadrochit, and, as he drove 
along, hope and fear by turns possessed him... . 


They never knew exactly how they came to be in one another's 
arms. Perhaps a louder blast than usual had drowned their words, 
and that might account for their omitting to exchange assurances 
of love. Presently he said : 

‘ My darling, what did you think of me?’ 

‘I thought you were never coming back,’ answered Amy in a 
voice which still trembled. 

‘If I had thought for a moment that you could ever care for 
me, I should never have gone away; but I could not bear to be 
near you any longer.’ 

‘Then, you are not going to Egypt!’ said Amy, half laughing, 
but with the tremor of past sobs in her voice. 

He held her face so that he might gaze into the tender eyes, 
and said, after a pause : 

‘Not till you go with me. Will you, some day ?’ 

She spoke no word, but he read his answer in her face, anda 
long kiss was the result of it... . 

While they had been heedless of all around, the wind had fallen : 
clouds had gathered, the sky had grown darker and darker, and 
now they were suddenly aroused by a loud peal of thunder. It had 
been muttering in the distance unheard by them. Flashes of 
lightning quickly succeeded each other; the thunder rolled over- 
head ; the rain came down in torrents, and presently the wind rose 
again more furious than ever, and seemed to intend to tear their 
shelter with it in its mad career. It was impossible to talk; but 
that was not necessary. They were at peace with each other, and 
it did not matter what storms raged without. 

Mrs. Dalrymple became very much alarmed about Amy on the 
first outbreak of the storm, and was frequently at the window 
watching anxiously for her. When the rain ceased and the clouds 
were flying before the wind, she called out ; 
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‘ John, John, he has done it! Here they are, at last!’ and as 
they came in, John said : 

‘Storms seem to be your element. You both look wonderfully 
well. What have you been doing to Amy to give her back her 
roses ?” 

‘I have been persuading her to take you for a brother-in-law,’ 
was David’s answer. 

The joyous effect of these words may be imagined. 

In the evening, John asked suddenly : 

‘ What about the vow, old fellow?’ 

He thoroughly deserved the terrible glance bestowed on him 
by his wife; but—he had lost his wager. 

David looked tenderly at Amy’s blushing face, and said quietly : 

‘Some vows, like some customs, are “more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance.” ’” 

Amy did not look at him then, but, when she did, it was not 
easy for him to resist the temptation to take her in his arms again, 
though they were not alone. 

There was a wedding from Mrs. Dalrymple’s in December. Of 
all her presents, the one most appreciated by the bride was a 
beautifully bound copy of the October number of the before- 
mentioned ‘ Review.’ 

M. J. M. ROBERTSON. 





Gesrge Colmen, Elder and Bouncer. 


‘I navE met George Colman occasionally, and thought him ex- 
tremely pleasant and convivial. Sheridan's humour, or rather 
wit, was always saturnine, and sometimes savage ; he never laughed 
(at least, that J saw—and I watched him), but Colman did. If I 
had to choose, and could not have both at a time, I should say, ~ 
“Let me begin the evening with Sheridan, and finish it with 
Colman.” Sheridan for dinner, Colman for supper; Sheridan for 
claret or port, but Colman for everything, from the Madeira and 
champagne at dinner, the claret, with a layer of port between the 
glasses, up to the punch of the night, and down to the grog or 
gin and water of daybreak ; all these I have threaded with both 
the same. Sheridan was a grenadier company of life guards, but 
Colman a whole regiment of light infantry, to be sure, but still a 
regiment.’ So wrote Byron of the younger Colman, whose wit, 
however, was hereditary; for there was a certain George Colman 
the Elder, the author of the best comedy, after the ‘School for 
Scandal,’ of the second half of the eighteenth century, of whom we 
must first give some account. 

He was born in 1733. His father, Francis Colman, was 
minister at Vienna in the reign of the First George, and plenipo- 
tentiary at the Court of Florence at the time of his son’s birth. He 
survived that event only one year. He appears to have been a 
gentleman of polished manners, and contemporaries speak highly 
of his affability and his fine taste in music, literature, and the 
drama. The orphan boy was now adopted by the famous William 
Pulteney, who had married Mrs. Colman’s sister. Scandal imputed 
this benevolence to a paternal instead of to an avuncular affection, 
and George considered it necessary, in a fragment of autobiogra- 
phy, many years afterwards, to take up the imputation, and to 
demonstrate. that, as his mother had resided in Florence four or 
five years previous to his birth, and as his uncle during that period 
had not quitted England, it was impossible that such a relation- 
ship could exist. The truth or falsehood of such a report matters 
very little now, and the old scandal was scarcely worth repeating. 
George was sent to Westminster, and was afterwards entered as a 
student at Oxford, in 1751. 

On January 30, 1754, he, in conjunction with Bonnell 
Thornton, started the ‘Connoisseur,’ a periodical after the style 
of the ‘Spectator.’ Thornton had been his chum both at school 
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and college. He was the son of a rich apothecary of Maiden Lane, 
and was intended for a doctor, but neither work nor application of 
any kind being to his taste, he set up for a wit and a scribbler. 
A story that has furnished more than one dramatist with a situa- 
tion more comic than probable, is related as a fact in connection 
with this young scapegrace. One night, while he was supposed to 
be studying hard at Christ Church, upon entering the boxes of Drury 
Lane he found himself face to face with his father. After eyeing 
him for a moment, the old gentleman proceeded to express his 
indignation at the rencontre in very strong terms. Knowing the 
stern temper of his parent, and fearing that some pecuniary incon- 
venience might result to him from this escapade, he, with the cool 
effrontery of a comedy hero, assured his interlocutor that he was 
mistaken in supposing him to be his son, and upon the father per- 
sisting, assumed a tone of highly offended dignity, objurgated ‘ old 
Wigsby’s’ impudence, and quitted the box. He now rushed away 
to a livery-keeper, hired a post chaise, dashed off to Oxford as 
fast as horses could take him, and arrived there in time for chapel 
the next morning. When, an hour or two afterwards, the elder 
Thornton arrived, he found young Hopeful in morning gown and 
slippers, surrounded by medical works, writing a dissertation on 
Cramp. Still not quite satisfied, he waited upon the Dean, who 
informed him that his son had certainly attended divine worship 
that morning. This information completely dissipated his doubts, 
and, very much ashamed of having wronged so studious a young 
man, he made him a handsome present and departed. Bonnell 
was no more diligent in his literary undertakings than he had 
been in his graver studies, and when it was his turn to supply the 
number of the ‘ Connoisseur,’ he was seldom ready. Frequently, 
when Colman called upon him for the copy of the essay that was 
to appear the next morning, not even the subject had been thought 
of. ‘Sit down, Colman,’ he would say; ‘we must give the 
blockheads something ;’ and while his collaborateur was scribbling 
away in desperation, he would walk upand down the room sipping 
brandy and water, taking snuff, but never troubling himself to 
offer a suggestion, except to bid his friend write away. For those 
who love to catch glimpses of the time—in its habit as it lived—of 
its manners, follies, modes of thought, there is still pleasant read- 
ing to be found in the pages of the ‘Connoisseur.’ Goldsmith 
highly praised it in the ‘ Monthly Review.’ ‘ He is the first writer,’ 
says the doctor, ‘since Bickerstaff, who has been perfectly satirical, 
yet perfectly good-natured ; and who never, for the sake of declama- 
tion, represents simple folly as absolutely criminal. He has solidity 
to please the grave, and humour and wit to allure the gay,’ 
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At the desire of his uncle Pulteney, Colman selected the law 
as a profession; but he had no more love for Blackstone than had 
Thornton for Galen, and was more frequently to be found in the 
theatres and coffee-houses than in his chambers poring over parch- 
ment and leather. Pulteney, who was now Earl of Bath, was 
continually writing him letters upon the subject. ‘When you 
take your bachelor’s degree,’ he says in one,‘I promise to take 
you from the University and place you in some chambers in 
Lincoln’s Inn, of which society you have been sometime a member. 
When you are there, I tell you beforehand, I will have you closely 
watched, and be constantly informed how you employ your time. 
I must have no running to play-houses or other places of public 
diversion; but your whole time must be given up to attend the 
Courts of Westminster Hall during their sittings in the mornings, 
and your evenings must be employed at home in your own cham- 
bers in assiduous application and study, until you have fitted 
yourself to make a figure at the bar.’ 

Colman took his M.A. degree in 1758, after which he quitted 
the University and went on circuit. The only incident connected 
with his very brief legal career which has been recorded is his 
saving two scoundrels from being hanged at Oxford, upon which his 
uncle Pulteney wrote him a letter of congratulation. At the end 
of the term we find him again in London, scraping an acquaint- 
ance with Garrick by means of a pamphlet entitled ‘A Letter of 
Abuse to David Garrick,’ in which, under pretence of taking 
up the cause of Garrick’s rivals, he held them up to ridicule, and 
insinuated some very delicate flattery to the great actor. This pro- 
cured him an introduction to Roscius, who never neglected any per- 
son who praised him ; and in a little time Colman was in so much 
estimation at Drury Lane that Murphy, when negotiating for the 
production of his farce ‘The Upholsterer, considered his good 
opinion a recommendation worth quoting ; and in the long dispute 
over the same author’s play, ‘ The Orphan of China,’ Colman was 
chosen for umpire. A young gentleman with an itch for scrib- 
bling could not possibly remain long in such close connection with 
the drama without trying his hand at that most enticing form of 
composition ; and in 1760 he produced a farcical piece in one act, 
entitled ‘ Polly Honeycombe,’ in which the novel-reading propen- 
sities of the young ladies of the age were good-humouredly 
satirised. Honeycombe was the pseudonym of the editor of the 
‘Royal Female Magazine,’ which was chiefly made up of the silliest 
and most vapid sentimental novels. The skit was a complete 
success ; but the author, on account of his relations with his uncle 
Bath, did not consider it prudent to declare himself, arly in the 
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ensuing year he placed ‘ The Jealous Wife’ in Garrick’s hands ; 
the underplot and the characters of Russet, Charles, Lord Trinket, 
and Lady Freelove were borrowed from ‘Tom Jones,’ but Mr. and 
Mrs. Oakley and the Major are original creations. Probably 
the absurd side of jealousy has never been more felicitously ridi- 
culed than in the best scenes of this comedy; but it appears to 
have gone through much revision, pruning, and condensation from 
the manager’s pen before it assumed its present shape. Garrick 
himself played Oakley, but he was not much at home in the part, 
and its success on the first night, which during the earlier part of 
the performance seemed rather doubtful, was ascribed entirely to 
Mrs. Pritchard’s fine acting as the wife. The comedy is still 
familiar to old playgoers, and perhaps the two leading characters 
were never more admirably performed than they were some few 
years ago at Drury Lane by Phelps and Mrs. Hermann Vezin. 
Uncle Bath was now let into the secret, and, although the proba- 
bilities are that he would have closed his doors against an unsnc- 
cessful dramatist, who had neglected his injunctions and disobeyed 
his commands about running to play-houses, he very warmly con- 
gratulated the successful one. 

Colman now very soon threw aside wig and gown for ever, and 
devoted himself entirely to literature. He started the ‘St. James’s 
Chronicle,’ a capital periodical full of literary gossip, in collabora- 
tion with Garrick and Thornton ; wrote more farces, ‘ The Musical 
Lady’ and ‘The Deuce is in Him’; produced alterations of the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ and of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
‘Philaster’; and during Garrick’s long visits to the Continent in 
1763 he was installed as part manager with Lacy and George 
Garrick at Drury Lane. 

From the favour which the Earl had always shown him he had 
cherished hopes that a large share of his uncle’s enormous wealth 
would descend to him; but Colman’s great expectations descended 
to the very moderate reality of an annuity of nine hundred guineas 
and the succession to a fine estate ; the latter, however, was subject 
to the approbation of the next heir, General Pulteney. The General 
was quite as mean and avaricious as his brother, and had a great 
dislike to Colman’s theatrical connections, more especially to a 
certain Miss Ford, an actress by whom George had a son, and 
whom he afterwards married. This honourable act, and his pur- 
chase of a fourth share of the Covent Garden patent with six thou- 
sand pounds left him by his mother, completed his rich relation’s 
disgust, and lost him the approbation upon which his estate de- 
pended. This was in 1767. In the previous year he had pro- 
duced, in conjunction with Garrick, his most famous comedy, ‘ The 
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Clandestine Marriage.’ His first sketch of Lord Ogleby, suggested 
by the proud lord in the first picture of the Marriage 4 la Mode, 
was modified by his collaborateur into the delicious, vain, decrepit, 
impecunious old fop, as we at present know him; the fine last act, 
in which the old noble so suddenly but naturally throws off his 
follies and meannesses, and rises to the true gentleman, is said to 
be the work of the same skilful hand. Thus the finest part of the 
comedy must be assigned to Garrick; but to Colman still remain 
the admirable portraits of the purse-proud citizen Stirling, his 
vulgar sister Mrs. Heidelberg, the equally vulgar daughter ; 
Canton, the Swiss, and the remaining characters, together with 
the general arrangement of the plot and incidents. The ‘ School 
for Scandal,’ the ‘Clandestine Marriage,’ and ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer’ are the three comedies of the second half of the 
eighteenth century, and none written since can compare with 
them. Colman intended Lord Ogleby for Garrick, and was highly 
offended when the great actor resigned the character to King ; but 
probably the play rather gained than lost by the exchange, for a 
more consummate performance than King’s was never witnessed. 
The elder Farren, who had seen the original, was his successor in 
the part, and that fine artist, Mr. Phelps, brought down the 
tradition to within the memory of young playgoers. 

The breach just referred to between Garrick and Colman was 
greatly widened by the latter joining the management of the rival 
house. Some time afterwards they met at the dinner-table of a 
mutual friend at Bath, and a reconciliation was patched up, but 
the old cordial relations were never re-established. Colman’s first 
production at Covent Garden was an adaptation of Voltaire’s 
*L’Ecossaise,’ which he called ‘The English Merchant.’ It was 
successful in its day, but is now quite forgotten. It was followed 


19! 


_ by ‘The Man of Business,’ upon which the same epitaph may be 


pronounced. 

The four lessees of the Covent Garden patent, Harris, Powell, 
Rutherford, and Colman, who were nicknamed the four kings of 
Brentford, did not form an amicable brotherhood, for there was 
searcely a business arrangement that they did not quarrel over ; 
and at length, in 1774, Colman grew weary of this perpetual war, 
and, disposing of his share to his three partners, laid down his 
managerial crown of thorns, and retired. ‘I'wo years afterwards he 
purchased the little theatre in the Haymarket from Foote for an 
annuity of sixteen hundred pounds, which proved a very good in- 
vestment, as Foote only lived to receive two quarters’ payment. In 
order that it might not interfere with the great winter theatres, the 
Haymarket licence extended only from March 30 to September 30; 
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but this restriction was not without its advantages, since it enabled 
the manager to take his pick from the company of the winter 
houses, and many of the best actors were glad to fill up the 
summer at reduced salaries; and hither came country actors who 
aspired to metropolitan honours, and some of the most famous 
London favourites made their début upon this stage. 

So great was the success of Colman’s first season, that he deter- 
mined to reconstruct the theatre before commencing his second. 
The house had been built in 1720, upon the site of the King’s 
Head Inn, at an entire cost, including scenery and dresses, of 
1,500/. ; Foote made some alterations and renovations to it, but by 
the year 1778 it must have fallen into a very shabby and dilapidated 
condition. ‘The house was new roofed,’ writes George Colman 
(the younger), ‘the ceiling brightened, the slips, sidelong append- 
ages in the olden times to the upper gallery, were turned into a 
third tier of front boxes; and an approach of a few feet wide and 
fewer deep, dignified by the name of a lobby, was made to the 
boxes, whereas in Foote’s days there was scarcely any space between 
them and the street; so that the attention of the andience in this 
part of the theatre was frequently distracted by post horns and the 
out-of-doors cry of “ Extraordinary News from France,” while the 
modern Aristophanes was threatening French invaders with pep- 
pering their flat-bottomed boats in the character of Major Sturgeon. 
But after all, the avenues to the side boxes were so narrow that 
two stout gentlemen could scarcely pass one another, and I often 
thought it would be better to furnish my side-box customers with 
a bell to tie round their necks at the pay-door to give warning of 
their approach and prevent jostling.’ 

The next few years of Colman’s life seem to have been easy and 
prosperous. Under his management many of the future stars of 
the theatrical firmament made their first bows to a London 
audience, notably Miss Farren, Henderson, and Edwin, He con- 
tinued to write new pieces, and make alterations of old ones—all 
of which have long since passed into oblivion—until 1785, when he 
was suddenly seized with paralysis, the result of suppressed gout ; 
from that time until 1789, when he sank into a state of utter 
imbecility, he daily grew more and more feeble in body and mind. 
In this melancholy condition he survived until 1794. 

To the Haymarket throne succeeded his son George, who had 
long since reigned as regent. George was born about 1762. In 
his ‘ Random Recollections’ he gives some amusing sketches of his 
own life and of the celebrities who came to his father’s house. 
One of the first that he encountered was no less a person than 
Samuel Johnson. It was at a dinner party—the first to which he 
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had been admitted. Upon entering the drawiug-room, he and his 
father found a very big gentleman, attired in rusty brown and 
black worsted stockings, seated upon a fauteuil of rose-coloured 
satin, from which he did not deign to rise at their entrance. ‘ During 
a pause in the conversation, my father took me by the hand, and said, 
“ Doctor Johnson, this is little Colman.” The doctor bestowed a 
slight ungracious glance upon me, and, continuing the rotatory 
movement of his head, renewed the conversation. Again there was 
a pause’S again the anxious father, who had failed in his first effort, 
seized the opportunity of pushing his progeny with, “This is my 
son, Dr. Johnson.” The great man’s contempt for me was now 
roused to wrath ; and kuitting his brows, he exclaimed in a voice 
of thunder, “I see him, sir!” He then fell back in his fauteuil, 
as if giving himself up to meditation, implying that he would not 
be further plagued with an old fool or a young one.’ Much more 
pleasant had been his earlier experiences of Goldsmith, whose 
comedy of ‘ She Stoops to Conquer’ his father, after many snubs and 
delays, had brought out at Covent Garden. Goldy used to amuse 
him and pet him, and one day the little mischievous imp hit the 
poet such a slap upon the face that he left the mark of his fingers 
there. For this naughtiness he was locked up in a dark room, from 
which, however, he was very soon released by the good-natured 
doctor, who fondled him, and soothed his sobs, and performed con- 
juring tricks to make him forget his disgrace. 

Like his father, George was educated at Westminster and 
Oxford ; but so wild were his courses, and so great was his predilec- 
tion for the theatre, that his father removed him from Oxford to 
Aberdeen. But the young scapegrace preferred scribbling bad 
plays and poetry to poring over classics and mathematics, and as 
far as learning went, his sojourn at these different seats of learning 
was not profitable. One of his dramatic productions, written 
during his stay in the north, ‘ The Female Dramatist,’ was brought 
out anonymously at the Haymarket, and was, he tells us, ‘ uncom- 
monly hissed.’ Upon his return from Aberdeen, his father entered 
him as a student at Lincoln’s Inn, and took chambers for him in 
King’s Bench Walk, in the Temple. But eating oysters for a few 
terms was about all the progress he made in legal qualifications.' 
About this time he fell in love with one of the Haymarket 
actresses, Miss Catherine Morris, and his father packed bim off to 

1 R. B. Peake, the biographer of the Colmans, says: ‘The students of Lincoln's 
Inn keep term by dining, or pretending to dine, in the hall during term time. 
Those. who feed there are accommodated with wooden trenchers instead of plates, and 
previously to the dinner oysters are served up by way of prologue to the play. Eating 


the oysters, or going into the hall without eating them, if you please, and then 
departing elsewhere, is quite sufficient for their oe: 
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Switzerland in the hope that absence would cure the fever ; but it 
seems only to have increased it, for the first thing he did upon his 
return to England was to elope with the lady to Gretna Green. 
His father’s illness, which occurred soon afterwards, placed him in 
an independent condition. Somehow or other, the affairs of the 
theatre, although every season had been highly successful, were 
rather embarrassed at this time, and it was to his son’s pen that 
the elder Colman was indebted for freedom from pecuniary troubles 
during the last years of his life. Between 1785 and 1795 young 
George wrote ‘ Turk and No Turk,’ ‘ Incle and Yarico,’ ‘ Ways and 
Means,’ the once famous melodrama of ‘The Mountaineers "—in 
which, as the love-mad Octavian, Kemble, Kean, Elliston, and so 
many of their successors achieved great triumphs—and several 
others that it would be useless to name, since they are now quite 
forgotten. In 1796, he wrote for Drury Lane the drama of the 
‘Tron Chest,’ which was so elaborately revived by Mr. Irving during 
the Lyceum season of 1879. This work is remarkable as being, 
probably, the one solitary instance of a play unequivocally condemned 
upon its first representation, and throughout its first brief run, after- 
wards becoming a decided success, and holding a foremost place 
among stock pieces in town and country for upwards of half a century. 
The idea of the plot was taken from Godwin’s ‘ Caleb Williams,’ 
but there is very little affinity between that strangely powerful 
novel and its dramatic offspring, except in the character of Sir 
Edward Mortimer, which is an exact transcript of the Falkland of 
the story. The cast embraced some of the most famous actors of 
the day: John Kemble was the hero; Bannister was Wilford ; 
Dodd, Adam Winterton; Wroughton, Fitzhardinge ; Barrymore, 
Rawbold ; Suett, Sampson; Miss Farren was Helen, Signora 
Storace, Barbara, etc. As originally written, it was half drama, 
half opera; only one of the many pieces of music—solos, duets, 
concerted pieces—was retained by Mr. Irving. In the famous 
preface affixed to the first edition of ‘The Iron Chest’ Colman 
lays the entire blame of its failure upon Kemble. He begins by 
complaining that there was never any proper rehearsal of the play. 
Kemble was ill at the time, and attended only the last two or 
three. When the night came, he says that he found Kemble in 
his dressing-room, very weak and taking opium pills, a medicine 
he used very largely. When the scene drew off and discovered 
him seated in his library, ‘gloom and desolation sat upon his 
brow, and he was habited, from the wig to the shoe string, with 
the most studied exactness. Had one of King Charles the First’s 
portraits walked out of its frame upon the boards of the theatre, it 
could not have afforded a truer representation of ancient melancholy 
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dignity. . . But the spectators, who gaped with expectation at his 
first appearance, yawned with lassitude before his first exit.’ He 
refused to make an apology for his indisposition. ‘ One-third of 
the play only was yet performed, and I was to pursue my journey 
through two stages more, upon a broken down poster, on whose 
back lay all the baggage of my expedition. Miserably and most 
heavily in hand did the poster proceed! He groaned, he lagged, 
he coughed, he winced, he wheezed. Never was seen so sorry a 
jade! The audience grew completely soured.’ A week elapsed 
between the first and second performance, but Kemble, according 
to the author, was even worse on the second night than he had 
been on the first. In stage parlance, he walked through the part. 
‘His emotions and passions were so rare,’.continues the preface, 
‘and so feeble, that they seasoned his general insipidity like a 
single grain of wretched pepper thrown into the largest dose of 
water gruel that ever was administered to an invalid. For the 
most part, he toiled on line after line, in a dull current of undiver- 
sified sound, which stole upon the ear far more drowsily than the 
distant murmurings of Lethe; with no attempt to break the 
lulling stream, or check its steep inviting course. Frogs in a 
marsh, flies in a bottle, wind in a crevice, a preacher in a field, the 
drone of a bagpipe, all, all yielded to the inimitable and soporific 

monotony of Mr. Kemble!’ This is doubtless an exaggerated 

description, and it was afterwards greatly modified, but Colman 

was very sore upon the failure of a piece for which he was to have 

received a large sum; and notwithstanding the judgment of press 

and public, he resolved to give it another trial. Elliston made 

his first appearance in London upon the Haymarket stage during 

that year, and, having achieved a marked success, Colman deter- 

mined that he should essay the part of Sir Edward Mortimer. To 

appear in a character that Kemble had failed in was an honour that 

the young actor would have fain declined, but the manager insisted, 

and on August 29,six months after the fiasco at Drury Lane, the ‘Iron 

Chest’ was revived at the Haymarket, with a success as distinct as 

had been its previous failure. Years afterwards, Edmund Keen elec- 

trified the town in the part of the gloomy hero. But such genius 

as his alone could give vitality to the turgid, stilted stuff. Colman 

always protested that Kemble’s failure was purposed and malicious 

on account of an offence he had given him. As soon as the play 

was completed, he had invited Kemble to dine with him to have 

it read. Kemble became very gloomy, and the reading was sus- 

pended frequently to pass the bottle; the whole of that night 

they sat together drinking, and the whole of the following day 
and the next night. At about four o’clock in the second morning 
02 
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both awoke simultaneously out of a doze, and stared at each other. 
‘What are you staring at?’ cried Colman nervously; ‘ your eyes 
areon fire! By » Kemble, I believe you are the devil incarnate.’ 
Colman used to express his belief that the actor never forgave 
those words, and revenged himself upon the play. 

In 1797 Colman produced, at the Haymarket, the first of that 
series of sterling comedies by which his name is now chiefly remem- 
bered, ‘The Heir-at-Law.’ ‘The Poor Gentleman’ followed in 
1800, and *‘ John Bull’ at Covent Garden in 1803. 

It is upon these three works that Colman’s claim to be ranked 
among the great English dramatic writers entirely rests. Comedies 
they are not, but rather plays in which the humorous and serious 
elements are about equally mingled; they have much in common 
with the sentimental comedy of Holcroft and Cumberland, but 
they yet more closely resemble the domestic drama of low life so 
popular upon the stage until within these last ten or twenty years, 
and still performed at East End and suburban theatres. Holecroft, 
Cumberland, and Mrs. Inchbald loved to depict troubles and 
struggles and virtuous poverty, but it was always genteel poverty, 
chiefly that of earls’ daughters discarded by stony-hearted parents 
for marrying poor officers of superhuman virtue. Colman was 
one of the first who drew our sympathies to the woes of the 
lowly born ; he may be said to have created the virtuous peasant, 
who was always lugging out his small stock of money to give 
his last shilling to anyone who told a pitiful tale, who spouted 
sentiment aud morality by the yard, was as ready with his fists 
as with his tongue, and who invariably expressed joy by stamping 
his hob-nailed boots and singing ‘ Ri ti tol de iddity, tol te iddity,’ 
etc. This noble creature, after being the idol of pit and gallery 
for some sixty years, was barbarously murdered in the burlesques 
of one H. J. Byron, some fifteen to twenty years ago. The simple 
rustic maiden whose wardrobe was contained within a cotton 
pocket-handkerchief, who trusted and believed in everybody, and 
wept with everybody, and was as innocent of London ways as one 
of her own lambs; the forlorn damsel who had loved ‘ not wisely, 
but too well,’ and the lowly but proud and rigidly virtuous father, 
who seemed to pretty equally divide his time between praying, 
cursing, and apostrophising his white hairs, were also popularised 
by the same pen. While the ‘School for Scandal’ and ‘The 
Rivals’ still delight us by their pictures of men and manners of 
a past age, and their delightful wit and brilliant repartee, ‘ The 
Heir-at-Law,’ ‘The Poor Gentleman,’ and ‘John Bull, when 
resuscitated by some favourite actor, produce only weariness and 
disappointment. The most original character in ‘The Heir-at- 
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Law,’ Doctor Pangloss, which Mr. J. S. Clarke has rendered so 
familiar to playgoers of the present day, was named after Voltaire’s 
famous optimist, and is said to have been taken bodily from 
‘Fortune in her Wits,’ a translation of Cowley’s Latin comedy, 
‘ Naufragium Joculare’ ; but the character and its wit are obsolete, 
and exclusively the creation of a state of society that has long 
since passed away. There is some fun in the retired tallow- 
chandler and his wife who have been raised by mistake to aristo- 
cratic dignity, but it is so old-fashioned, so threadbare, and the 
jokes are so stale, that it bores rather than amuses; while the 
rustics Zekiel and Cicely Homespun, the sentimental Caroline 
and her lover, and the terribly didactic Steadfast 2nd Kenrick, are 
altogether of that artificial and superhuman race of theatrical 
beings, waxwork figures whose outward semblances are shifted to 
please the taste of each new generation. Much of the dialogue 
is humorous if it be not brilliant, the incidents are lively, and 
were amusing a couple of generations ago; and the whole is 
arranged by a master of stage-craft ; and that is all the praise that 
can be honestly accorded to a work which was regarded by our 
grandfathers as a masterpiece. But at the same time we must 
remember that this play was interpreted by a company of comedians 
that could scarcely be paralleled in any other dramatic era. Suett 
was Daniel Dowlas; Munden was Zekiel Homespun; Fawcett, Dr. 
Pangloss; Irish Johnstone, Kenrick; and these men were as exactly 
fitted to these parts as were the Prince of Wales’s company to 
Robertson’s characters ; while future generations will as much fail 
to discover the charm that drew audiences hundreds of nights to 
witness ‘ Caste’ or ‘ School,’ as we do to appreciate the encomiums 
of our grandfathers upon ‘ The Heir-at- Law.’ 

One glimpse of how these old lay-figures might be vivified 
into flesh and blood was given to modern playgoers by the late 
Mr. Phelps’s noble performance of Job Thornberry ; in the mouth 
of that fine artist, the turgid sentiment and stilted language 
became humanised, and as appropriate as when it was delivered 
by the original, Fawcett. But ‘John Bull’ is Colman’s master- 
piece, and both in the serious and comic scenes very much superior 
to any other of his works. Sturdy Job Thornberry is a well-drawn 
character which has been imitated by many succeeding dramatists. 
Dennis Brulgrudery and Dan in the hands of Johnstone and Emery, 
must have been highly diverting; while Lewis as the Hon. 
Tom Shuffleton, the fast man of the period, would have made a 
finished picture out of what change of manners has reduced to a 
very conventional figure. But the hero, Peregrine, is probably 
the most exaggerated type of the sentimental school that the 
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legitimate drama retains. Conceive any human being addressing 
a girl in this fashion: *‘ When ages, indeed, are nearly equal, Nature 
is prone to breathe so warmly on the blossoms of a friendship 
between the sexes, that the fruit is desire; but Time, fair one, is 
scattering snow on my temples, while Hebe waves her freshest 
ringlets over yours. Rely, then, on one who has numbered years 
sufficient to correct his passions; who has encountered difficulties 
enough to teach him sympathy; and who would stretch forth his 
hand to a wandering female, and shelter her like a father. ... 
Come, do not droop. The cause of your distress, perhaps, is 
trifling; but light gales of adversity will make women weep. A 
woman’s tear falls like the dew that zephyrs shake from roses. 
. +.» Genuine nature and unsophisticated morality, that turn 
disgusted from the rooted adepts in vice, have now a reclaiming 
tear to shed over the children of error. Then, let the sterner 
virtues, that allow no plea for human frailty, stalk on to Paradise 
without me. The mild associate of my journey shall be charity; 
and my pilgrimage to the shrine of mercy will not, I trust, be 
worse performed for having aided the weak, on my way, who have 
stumbled in their progress.’ 

In 1803, when ‘ John Bull’ was first produced, this was con- 
sidered the acme of fine writing; it was the age of toasts and senti- 
ments, when a man could not raise a glass to his lips without 
prefacing the draught with moral platitudes. The reaction from 
the brazen vice of the first half of the eighteenth century, the in- 
fluence of Richardson’s and Rousseau’s novels, and above all that 
of the French Revolution, which exalted the poor and the humble, 
and rendered their wrongs and their woes subjects of universal 
interest and sympathy, had each its share in the production of 
this curious and stilted literature. A propos of ‘John Bull, 
there is a good story told by Fawcett, in Genest’s ‘History of 
the Stage’: ‘ We got “ John Bull” from Colman, act by act, as he 
wanted money, but the last act did not come, and Harris (one of 
the managers) refused to make any further advances; at last 
necessity drove Colman to make a finish, and he wrote the fifth 
act in-one night on separate pieces of paper—as he filled one 
piece after the other, he threw them on the floor, and, finishing his 
liquor, went to bed. Harris, who impatiently expected the 
dénouement of the play, according to promise, sent Fawcett to 
Colman, whom he found in bed. By his direction, Fawcett picked 
up the scraps and brought them to the theatre.’ ‘ John Bull’ ran 
forty-seven nights, a great run in those days, and Colman netted 
1,200. by it.! 


1 The usual payment for theatrical productions in those days was three hundred 
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As Foote had done before him, he almost entirely monopolised 
the Haymarket stage with his own productions. He was intensely 
jealous of every contemporary dramatist, and considered himself 
to be superior even to Sheridan himself. In conversation we have 
Byron’s authority for believing that the two famous wits were 
pretty equally matched. Lord William Lennox, in ‘Celebrities 
I have known,’ says: ‘Colman was in his fifty-fifth year when I 
first met him, but he was as playful and lively as a kitten, and 
never ceased from the moment we sat down until the hour of de- 
parture, which was not an early one, to keep the table in a roar.’ 
Some of his good things which have been handed down to us are 
worth repeating as specimens of his humour. A musical fanatic 
was boring a company with his ecstasies over some new ballad. 
‘Whenever I hear it, it quite carries me away!’ he exclaimed. 
‘Can anybody whistle it?’ inquired Colman. A melodrama, 
entitled ‘The Mysteries of the Castle,’ was being played to very 
bad houses. ‘ I suppose it is owing to the war,’ remarked one of the 
actors. ‘ No, it is owing to the piece,’ retorted the manager. Quite 
as severe was his comment upon a débutant who was making a 
miserable failure in ‘ Octavian,’ and who, when he came to the 
line, ‘I shall weep soon, and then I shall be better,’ was answered 
sotto voce by the author, who was fidgetting in the wings, with— 
‘T’ll be d—d if you will, if you weep your eyes out.’ One day, 
while dining with Lord Erskine, the ex-Chancellor was boasting 
that he owned nearly one thousand sheep. ‘I perceive, then, that 
your lordship has still an eye to the woolsack,’ said Colman. ‘ Have 
any bills been stuck up?’ he inquired of the messenger who 
brought him word that an actress of his company named Wall was 
just dead. ‘No, sir; why?’ asked the man. ‘ They usually stick 
up bills on a dead wall, don’t they ?’ was the retort. While on a 
visit to Lord North, he and some others were being conducted 
through the picture-gallery, when they came upon a portrait of a 
late lord with a white wand in hishand. ‘* What does that mean?’ 
inquired one of the party. ‘ Oh,I suppose it represents the North 
Pole,’ rejoined the wit. Like Foote, he was no respecter of per- 
sons, and would raise a laugh at the expense even of royalty, as 
soon as he would at that of more humble folks. In 1826 George 
the Fourth appointed him to the post of Lieutenant of His 
Majesty's Yeomen of the Guard. ‘Your uniform is not well 
made, George,’ remarked the King, the first time he appeared 
before him in his official dress, ‘and I don’t see the hooks and 
eyes.” ‘Here are my eyes; where are yours?’ retorted the wit, 


guineas for the first nine nights, one hundred on the twentieth night, and one hundred 
and fifty for the copyright. 
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unhooking his coat. ‘Why, Colman, you are older than I am,’ 
said the Prince Regent one day. ‘Oh no, sir, I could never 
have taken the liberty to come into the world before your Royal 
Highness,’ was the quick reply. Sometimes his wit degenerated 
into ill breeding, as a specimen of which Peake relates the follow- 
ing story: In the year 1811, when he was in the King’s Bench, 
the Duke of York, with whom he was a great favourite, obtained 
for him a day’s liberty that he might dine at Carlton House. 
There were several guests, and the Prince, who presided, took 
scarcely any notice of his theatrical visitor; Colman was annoyed, 
and when the wine began to circulate he inquired of the Duke, 
who sat next to him, ‘ Who is that fine-looking fellow at the 
head of the table?’ ‘Hush. George,’ whispered his good-natured 
friend ; ‘you'll get into a scrape. ‘No, no,’ Colman went on in a 
loud voice; ‘I have come to enjoy myself, and I want to know 
who that fine, square-shouldered, magnificent fellow is at the head 
of the table?’ ‘Be quiet, George; you know it is the Prince, 
replied the Duke. ‘ Well, then,’ persisted Colman, ‘he is your 
elder brother: he doesn’t look half your age. I remember the 
time when he sang a good song; and as I am out fora lark for 
only one day, if he is the same fellow he used to be, he would not 
refuse an old playfellow.’ The Prince, rather enjoying the joke, 
complied. ‘What a magnificent voice!’ exclaimed Colman; ‘I 
have heard nothing like it for years. I'll be hanged if I dont 
engage him for my theatre.’ 

His vanity and his desire to be talked about were inordinate. 
When in his later years he was in danger of being forgotten, he 
wrote anonymous abuse of himself to bring his name before the 
public again, Asa manager he was jovial and pleasant; but in 
his business transactions he was selfish and ungenerous. When 
poor O’Keefe, who had lost his sight, was preparing an edition of 
his dramatic works to be published by subscription, he applied to 
Colman for permission to reprint some farces which he had sold to 
his father for a mere trifle, and was refused. 

His later managerial career was not prosperous. Early in the 
present century he had taken his brother-in-law Morris into 
partnership,' an act which brought upon him endless trouble and 
litigation, and which in 1811 closed the Haymarket for an entire 
season, landed him in the King’s Bench, and ultimately obliged 
him to give up his share of the management. 

In 1824 he was appointed examiner of plays, and he exercised 
his powers with a despotism that rendered him the bugbear of 


1 His first wife’s brother. His second wife, whom he married in 1809, was Mrs. 
Gibbs, a celebrated actress in her day. 
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actors and managers. All‘damns’ and ‘demmes,’ the words ‘ Provi-~ 
dence,’ ‘ heaven,’ ‘ hell,’ and even ‘oh lud,’ were expunged from all 
MSS. submitted to him. ‘It would make you laugh,’ writes 
Gerald Griffin in one of his letters, ‘to see the passages to which 
the gentleman (in his office of deputy licensee) objected as im- 
moral and improper. For instance, he will have no expressions 
of piety, no appeal to Providence in situations of distress, allowed 
upon the stage; a hymn that I introduced was ordered to the right 
about, a little prayer put into the mouth of my heroine—the word 
“ paradise,” as applied to a beautiful country, and other matters 
of that kind.’ And his avarice was equal to his purism. He 
would not permit a song ora glee to be introduced, or even an 
address to be spoken on the stage, until it had first passed through 
his hands, and left there a two-guinea fee. He even attempted, but 
unsuccessfully, to bring Oratorios and Mathews’s ‘ At Home’ under 
his jurisdiction. 

He died on October 17, 1836, and was buried with his father 
in Kensington Church. 

H. BARTON BAKER. 











Liivbal Queens. 
IV. 


GABRIEL, though by this time fairly gone adrift on Love's 
seductive stream, took counsel with himself, and resolved against 
being too precipitate. With this laudable resolution in his mind, 
he decided not to go to the theatre any more that week ; and so, on 
Wednesday morning, whilst Inez was waiting for the hour of 
meeting with her husband, he started for home, and having spent a 
disconsolate hour or two there, cast his resolutions to the wind and 
returned to town. Had he stayed an hour longer, he would have 
seen his sister, who would have given him interesting news. Jane 
had that morning received a letter from the great tragédienne 
which, though addressed to Gabriel’s sister, was intended partly for 
Gabriel himself. The letter stated that Inez would start on Mon- 
day for a country tour, beginning with Birmingham, and going on 
to all the great northern towns, to conclude in Edinburgh. The 
tour was arranged to last three months. Inez, when she wrote 
this letter, was in hope that Gabriel would make play enough 
within the time left to him to beg permission to write to her, at 
least. 

It was strange that Gabriel, who went to the theatre every 
evening, should pass by the staring announcements of new engage- 
ments, ‘ Last appearances of Miss Galbraith,’ and the rest with which 
the front of the house was placarded. But stranger things happen 
every day, and he went by them unheeding. Every night he saw 
Inez at the stage door, and every night until the last she gave him 
a smile and a word. He used to write whole reams to her, and 
always burned his epistles. He spent the greater part of his time 
in this self-contradictory exercise of writing and burning, but his 
prospects were not greatly advanced thereby. Saturday night 
came, and he was at the stage-door, mourning that a whole forty- 
eight hours must pass before Inez could again be so near him. 
Once more it was raining, and the street was quite clear of people. 
He was hungering for a smile and hoping for a word, but when 
Inez came she ran out with bent head to her carriage and drove 
away without a sign, pretending not to see him. The truth was, 
she was piqued at his stupidity, and she took it for granted that he 
knew of her inevitable departure. On such trifles do our poor 
little destinies turn, that half a dozen lives moved on this tiny 
pivot, and swung clean out of their old courses. 
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Gabriel was wounded, but he turned up blindly at the theatre 
on Monday night without having gone home on Sunday. He 
found the house a desert of empty benches; and a burlesque—so 
inane that those of to-day are brilliant in the memory of it— 
usurped the boards.which he had only known as sacred to Inez and 
her magnificent art. He went sadly home, and saw the letter 
which he ought to have seen nearly a week before, and half 
resolved to go down to Birmingham and haunt the Theatre Royal 
as he had haunted Old Drury. But there was a chill upon him, 
somehow; and the half resolve never grew into action. So he 
idled about and painted and was miserable until an incident 
occurred which afforded a diversion. 

Sunday came round, and with it came Mary Gilray. Jane and 
she would go out walking between afternoon and evening church, 
and Gabriel, being commanded to act as cavalier, went sadly with 
them, and was so intolerably dull that his sprightly sister bade 
him go back again. He pleaded a non-existent headache, and 
dropped behind to smoke and to nurse his own fancies. The girls 
went on together through a wood, and Gabriel, sitting on a fallen 
stump outside it, lit his cigar and mooned. He had been alone 
for perhaps half an hour when shriek on shriek suddenly resounded 
through the stillness of the Sabbath country air, and starting to 
his feet he heard his own name called in accents of agonised fear. 
He vaulted the stile and ran like a greyhound along the narrow 
woodland path, and in two minutes came in sight of the girls. 
Jane was embracing, and, as it seemed, supporting, her friend; 
and ceased not to shriek ‘Gabriel!’ until her brother, dashing 
through the undergrowth, suddenly appeared before her. Then 
she ejaculated, ‘Thank Heaven!’ and fainted. Gabriel, sorely 
alarmed and puzzled, caught a double burden in his arms, and 
looked round in wonderment for an explanation of affairs, finding 
none, nor sign of any. The wood was as still as death, except for 
the hum of a careless insect here and there, and there was no 
token of danger near. Perhaps the girls had seen an adder. 
Perhaps, even, one of them had been bitten! With an arm round 
the waist of each burden he made an effort to start for the path, 
out of which the girls had strayed some twenty yards. As he did 
so Mary opened her eyes and moaned, and he felt that she was 
caught somehow and immovable. Then the truth flashed upon 
him, and moving as delicately as he could he allowed her to fall 
backward very gently to the ground. Next he lowered Jane, who 
still lay limp and helpless. The actress had trodden upon one of 
those infernal machines called man-traps, of the presence of which 
plentiful notice was given, by boards affixed to trees along the 
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path. He knelt down before her, and seizing the jaws of the 
savage rusted thing he forced them back until they fastened with 
a sudden click, and then he gently drew the wounded girl from 
further danger. 

‘Here’s a pretty business!’ said Gabriel. ‘What the deuce 
had she got to faint for?’ regarding Jane with unbrotherly 
eye. ‘I shall have to turn surgeon,’ he murmured miserably, and 
blushed. The situation was more tragic to Gabriel than to the 
- wounded lady. He drew out his handkerchief—fortunately a large 
one—and with an aspect and sense of guilty shame investigated 
the wounded ankle, and bound it tenderly but firmly. Then he 
called to mind a statement, somewhere made in his hearing, that if 
a girl faints you may restore her to consciousness by pinching her 
ear. He experimented on Jane with such success that she screamed 
and sat up instanter. Gabriel had perhaps under-estimated his 
own muscular forces, 

‘Run for a doctor,’ gasped Jane feebly. ‘She will bleed to 
death.’ 

* No, she won't,’ said Gabriel. ‘I have—’ he blushed fiercely— 
*staunched the wound,’ he said, and thought himself well through 
the statement. 

‘Can you—carry her home?’ said the late vivacious Jane, in 
trembling accents. 

‘I suppose I shall have to,’ responded the unhappy Gabriel, 
and shouldered his load unsentimentally. 

‘You mustn’t carry her like that,’ cried Jane shrilly. ‘You'll 
break her. Carry her like this;’ and sitting tear-stained in the 
bracken, Jane put her arms into maternal posture, as though she 
had a baby in them. 

Gabriel obeyed, and went sturdily on. Jane arose and came 
limply after him, resenting this desertion, but seeing no way out 
of it. ‘Brothers are unfeeling brutes,’ said Jane. The person 
against whom this generalisation was particularly directed stuck 
viciously to his task until he reached the stile, when he sat down 
to breathe, with his unconscious burden in his arms, At this 
spectacle Jane, having mounted the stile, began to giggle hysteric- 
ally. 

‘Don’t be foolish, Jane,’ said Gabriel. ‘Run home and send 
for a dector, and get things ready.’ 

Away went Jane, and Gabriel followed. By-and-bye Mary 
opened her eyes and became aware of her situation. 

‘Pray set me down, she murmured. ‘I can walk.’ 

‘No, you can’t,’ said Gabriel. 

‘Pray let me try,’ she besought him. 
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‘I shall do nothing of the sort, I assure you,’ said Gabriel. 
‘It would be dangerous.’ This was very masterfully said, and 
Mary submitted. The pain was so great that she moaned. 
Gabriel looked down with sudden gentleness. ‘I am afraid I am 
a very clumsy nurse,’ he said. 

‘No,’ she murmured, and moaned again. 

Now, between carrying a feminine bundle in a dead faint, and 
a charming girl who is conscious of being carried and is very em- 
barrassed by it, there is all the difference in the world. Gabriel 
began to recognise the difference, and his heart began to beat and 
his cheeks to burn. I hope I am not painting a paragon of manly 
modesty ; but be that as it may, Gabriel’s arms had never before 
encircled the female form, and his present position was incredibly 
embarrassing. Yet, that fact notwithstanding, he rather began 
to like it; an apparent contradiction for which I am in no way 
responsible. He grew wonderfully sorry for her suffering—sorrier, 
he thought, than he had ever been for anything in his life before. 
And how pretty she was, poor, helpless, wounded creature! with her 
golden disordered head thrown back, and her white, round throat, 

_and soft, smooth, innocent chin presented to Gabriel’s vision. 

It is probable that the poets who have written songs and son- 
nets about the beloved one’s fairy-like form have never experienced 
the joy of carrying a handsome woman half a mile on a hot day. 

For as to fairies that do flit 
To keep the greensward fresh, 
I hold them exquisitely knit, 
But far too spare of flesh. 


Gabricl’s arms ached, and another hundred yards would have done 
for him, yet he surrendered his burden unwillingly, and his arms 
felt curiously empty when he had laid her down. One of the 
servants had posted off for a doctor, and the man of science was 
there almost as soon as Gabriel and the patient. His ‘examination 
was soon made, and his verdict given. A tendon was clean divided, 
and others were badly bruised. The doctor’s instructions included 
absolute rest for the injured limb, and he prophesied a month’s 
imprisonment, at which Mary clasped her hands piteously, and 
implored unavailingly for a shorter sentence. That evening 
Gabriel rode to the house of the manager, who lived no more than 
three miles away, and to him related the story of the accident. 
The manager expressed regrets and swore a little, and set off at 
once to revise engagements, while Gabriel went home again. 
He never thought of Inez all this while ; not once did her image 
offer itself to his remembrance. Faithless Gabriel ! 

Notwithstanding the doctor’s prophecy, Mary was able in a few 
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days to be moved from one room to another, and by-and-bye to 
move herself, supported by a strong arm. There was no arm so 
strong as Gabriel’s in the establishment, and certainly none more 
gentle. He used to look forward to the requisition of his services 
blushingly and tremblingly. With one arm firmly and gently 
wound about the round waist, whilst a warm, round arm went about 
his neck, and a plump little hand—grown thinner lately, though 
—with blue veins staining its lovely whiteness, gripped his farther 
shoulder, how happy was Gabriel! how little he thought of Inez 
at these times! Then he and Mary got to talking to each other 
in an intimate way, and he read to her whilst she was too weak to 
hold the book for herself, and afterwards, propped up by luxurious 
cushions, she read to him, and they went their way, favoured by 
perpetual opportunity, and fell head and heels in love with each 
other—as young people under similar circumstances have done 
from time immemorial. Even when Mary had quite recovered, 
there was no call upon her time for a fortnight, and before she 
left, though nothing decisive had been said, the matter was as 
fairly settled between them as if they had set the bells a-ringing, 
and the clerk had done his singing, and the parson had pocketed 
his fee. 


V. 


Duriné all this time Inez was nursing her fancy for Gabriel, 
and for a week or two her belief in his devotion. Travellers in 
tropic lands tell wonderful stories of the rapid growth of vegeta- 
tion. Inez carried a tropic heart, in which loves and hates sprang 
up (if only the seed were planted) swift as Jonah’s gourd, but for no 
such ephemeral existence. When Gabriel was still silent—when he 
still refrained from following her—she began to nourish jealousies, 
and before the three months’ tour was over she was enraged with 
love’s bitter hunger, and in a mood to prove inimical to any 
milder love her lover might have found. She had a score of things 
to egg love on. Her hatred of Monsieur Paul sent her afresh to 
cling to this new passion. Her resolve to defy that rascal—her 
scornful detestation of the bonds in which he held her—the 
illegality of her love itself—her late lonely isolation—the possible 
sweetness of the beckoning future—these allured or drove her to 
the love that proved her fate. The beautiful, dangerous creature 
came back to London, and there it was the common talk that her 
charming friend was engaged to her faithless lover. She was not 
so blinded by her own passion that she did not know that Gabriel 
had never given her any claim upon him. Here was but a young 
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and handsome man who had for a week or two been fascinated by 
her and her art, as many thousands more had been within the last 
three years. She had gone away and he had forgotten her. That 
was all. A sufficiently commonplace story in her experience of 
the world. Every day brought her the beginning or the close of 
some such brief triumph, and she knew it. It was part of the life 
she lived—the air she breathed. But in this case all the difference 
lay in the fact that she herself had not forgotten. 

Now, Miss Ray had long had in contemplation a great artistic 
coup. For three years she had been the charm and idol of the 
town in the graver sorts of comedy, and for three years she had 
been reading Shakespeare solidly with intent to appear in tragedy. 
Cleopatra and Lady Macbeth and Queen Constance she left apart as 
being at present beyond her powers, but Desdemona, Portia, and 
Imogen she made herself mistress of. Next she attacked the 
‘ Winter’s Tale,’ and finally ‘ Measure for Measure,’ and to the last she 
held longest of all. It was partly her good fortune that she had 
never seen the character of Isabel on the stage, for tradition is 
rarely much of an aid to genius, and is often a heavy trammel. 
She had studied that part for full a year before she met Gabriel, 
and had written stage directions and criticisms which made more 
in volume than the play itself. When she went back to the 
theatre after her illness she proposed ‘ Measure for Measure’ to the 
manager, who whistled ungallantly, and opined that it would be a 
blunder. Then she announced that she was willing te pay the 
cost of failure for a fortnight, calculating payments on the average 
basis of receipts. The manager explained that it was her reputa- 
tion he feared for, and not the filling of the theatrical cash-box. 
But she worked at him until she drew forth a reluctant promise, and 
the play was put in rehearsal. Then she had countless combats 
with him—he going for tradition everywhere, and stickling for 
what the great Miss This and the great Mrs. T’other had done in 
the days before the stage decayed. For since the stage became an 
institution there has never been a time of which it has not been 
afterwards regretfully said that there were giants in those days ; and 
the manager was a worshipper of tradition, even when it drove its 
head clean against common sense. But bit by bit and line by line 
the actress triumphed. Her fellow artists grumbled, and she en- 
countered on all hands an opposition which it cost much persua- 
sive sweet temper to subdue. At last, things being arranged to 
her mind after tedious rehearsals, the play was announced, the 
night came, the house was crowded, and a decisive triumph scored. 
Some of the critics lamented the loss of ‘ this charming actress’ in 
the lighter walks of comedy, but most of them took the good the 
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gods provided, and were thankful that a real artist had at length 
discovered her own real strength. 

This, to Inez, who anticipated and prophesied failure, was 
agony and gall and wormwood. Mary and she had been fast 
friends. Inez, indeed, had loved her dearly, and now hated her 
because of Gabriel. There is no passion which burns so fiercely on 
so little fuel as hate, and this last triumph of the unconscious 
unintending rival sent the flames up scorchingly. Isabel was a 
success so complete that Inez found herself forsaken by some 
of her old admirers, who began to follow the new triumphal car, 
and she cast about within herself for some means of humiliating 
her ancient friend. She was so rash and unadvised as to play 
Isabel herself—and the result was disastrous. She neither looked 
nor felt the character, and she failed. After this she went nursing 
a deadly rage and hatred, scarcely speaking a word apart from 
business, and holding aloof from all her friends. 

The Chinese avoid a good many of the difficulties which attend 
the Western story-teller. Their dramatic representations occasion- 
ally last six months, and an author with them has time to move 
himself. They set down everything which happens to everybody in 
any way connected with the yarn they have to spin, but it is per- 
haps unnecessary to remark that this can only be done by a 
sacrifice of that brevity which magazine editors and British 
readers prize. I offer this statement by way of apology for an 
inartistic break—-which must here be made. 


VI. 


Amipst the stage-struck youth of London nearly forty years 
ago, there was not one whom the mania hit harder than Robert 
Thwaite, a chemist and druggist’s apprentice in Leather Lane. 
The chemist and druggist was a qualified surgeon, and spent most 
of his time in visiting poor patients, who paid him poorly. He 
was a meagre and abstracted man, and Robert profited but little 
under his tuition. Bob, indeed, would have profited but little under 
any master. He readtragedy from morn till night, and spouted it 
behind the counter whilst he pounded with his pestle or rolled away 
at his pills. He knew next to nothing of the properties of the 
articles he served, and cared, if possible, less than he knew. He had 
been caught a score of times in the act of flourishing his pestle and 
offering his kingdom for a horse. The gesture with which he 
condemned Buckingham to be beheaded had proved fatal to many 
a bottle. He had smashed innumerable things in combats with 
visionary Macduffs, and there was no rearward spot of him which 
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he had not bruised by the practice of artistic back-falls. His in- 
dentures solemnly prohibited him from drinking, gambling, or the 
frequenting of the theatre, but the last was the only thing he cared 
for. ‘To know an actor was to achieve eminence—was in itself an 
education. He haunted stage doors, therefore, and was profuse in 
friendship to such of the smaller fry as would admit his intimacy ; 
and at last things came to such apitch with him that he desperately 
volunteered as super at a new theatre, gained an engagement at a 
salary of ten shillings a week, and going back to business next day 
caught hisemployer, and begged him to cancel his indentures and let 
him go. The apprentice’s natural guardians having deceased some 
years before, leaving him a small annuity, there was nobody but 
master and apprentice to consult. The employer, counting his own 
interest as much as Bob’s desire, consented to liberate him on 
condition that he held his place until a new assistant could be 
found. 

The day came at last when Bob should be released from 
servitude. 

‘So you’ve quite made up your mind to make a fool of yourself, 
have you?’ asked the meagre and saturniae employer. 

‘No, I haven't,’ said Bob; ‘ but I’m going, if you’ll let me have 
my indentures.’ 

‘You can have ’em to-night,’ said the surgeon. ‘The new 
assistant will be here at six. Don’t smash anything in the mean- 
time, if you please.’ 

Bob, left to himself, rehearsed Mark Antony’s oration, and had 
just got prosperousiv to ‘the stones of Rome,’ which he was wont 
to deliver with a yell), when a lady entered the shop. The embryo 
tragedian subdue‘ his soul, blushed a little at detection, spread his 
hands upon the counter in imitation of the business manner, and 
asked with what he could supply his customer. 

‘I have a large and dangerous dog,’ said the lady, who was 
thickly veiled, ‘and I am compelled to kill it. I want something 
which will kill it swiftly and without pain.’ 

‘Prussic acid, ma’‘am?’ asked Robert. 

‘That will do, I dare say, said the lady gently. ‘Let me 
have enough to put it out of pain at once.’ 

‘Is it a male dog, maam?’ asked Robert, with an air of 
wisdom. 

‘Yes,’ the lady answered. 

‘Have you a bottle?’ the sapient Robert next inquired. 

‘No,’ said the lady, taking from the counter a ruby-coloured 
vinaigrette of curious shape, witha pearl-coloured stopper. ‘ Let 
me have it in this. Give me enough, if you please? 
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There was no Poisons Act in those days, and Bob Thwaite was a 
fool. He took the vinaigrette, and, having a wholesome dread of 
poisons on his own account, held it from his nose whilst he poured 
out enough to have killed a hundred dogs. Then, witha great show 
of business-like capacity, he stoppered the bottle, wrapped it up in 
stiff white paper, demanded ten and sixpence for it at a venture, 
received the money, and bowed his visitor out with a wise caution 
to be very careful of the poison. Ten minutes later his employer 
returned. 

‘ Any business?’ he inquired. 

‘Ten and six,’ said Robert proudly. 

‘That’s better, said the surgeon drearily. ‘What did you 
sell ?’ 

‘ Vinaigrette and mixture,’ said Bob, not being quite at home 
in poisons. 

‘What’s that smel! of bitter almonds?’ asked the surgeon, 
snifing. ‘ Have you been meddling with the prussic acid ?’ 

‘I sold some,’ Bob returned, defiantly. 

‘How much ?’ asked his master. 

‘ Half a tablespoonful—not more,’ said Bob, and stood frozen 
suddenly at the cry of rage and fear which issued from his master’s 
lips. 

‘You idiot! you madman! you fool! You’ve sold enough 
to kill a village. My God !’ cried the surgeon, loosing Bob and 
taking his own grey wisps of hair in both hands. ‘It’s making 
murder easy to leave you for a minute. Who bought it?’ 

‘A lady,’ said the horrified assistant. 

‘ Who was she ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Bob fatuously. ‘She was a lady. She 
wanted to kill a dog. She was quite a lady.’ 

The surgeon groaned. 

‘If there’s murder done in London by prussic acid, you’re the 
murderer. Get out of my shop, and never let me see your face 
again. Oh, you fool! It’s well you’re going somewhere where 
you can’t poison people wholesale. Get out of my shop!’ 

Bob went his way trembling, but in an hour’s time he had re- 
assured himself, and was rather glad to be away. A rehearsal had 
been called for that afternoon, and this gave him opportunity to 
attend it. He walked to the theatre, and beheld with eyes of pride 
the bills which announced—‘ Monday Next. “Kismet,” a New 
Tragedy by Montague Tucket, Esq. Great Attractions. Grand 
Double Engagement. Miss Galbraith, Miss Ray.’ His own part 
was not scored, but he shared somehow in the fame of the great 
actresses, and his bosom heaved with pride. When he entered at 
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the stage door he felt as proud as if he had been a conquering 
general returning from being out-manceuvred by an African savage, 
and received with plaudits by a discerning multitude. The superior 
cut of his clothes procured him an unexpected honour. He was 
actually deputed to carry a letter on a salver on to the stage, and 
he was rehearsed in advancing, bowing, and retiring. He had also 
to shout in a crowd, and to march as one of an Eastern guard. 

The principals were not present at this rehearsal, and Bob went 
away a little disappointed at not having already trod the same 
boards with Miss Galbraith and Miss Ray. He attended daily, 
and each morning he searched the newspapers for a dreadful 
murder, and finding news of none grew more assured than ever 
that no mischance had befallen through him. But on the last 
day of rehearsal a veiled figure emerged from the stage door as 
he was about to enter it, and he recognised, or thought he recog- 
nised, the purchaser. 

‘Who's that ?’ he asked the doorkeeper, 

‘That’s Miss Galbraith,’ the man responded. ‘And she’s a 
Tartar. Don’t you make any mistakes if you’ve got anything to 
do along of her.’ 

Bob went to his business, and thought no more about it, being 
absorbed in delicious anticipation of his own début. The fateful 
night arrived, and a house packed from roof to ceiling awaited the 
appearance of the rival queens. It was known pretty generally 
that Miss Galbraith had accepted an engagement to play here 
chiefly that she might crush her rival, and Miss Galbraith’s ad- 
mirers expected to see superb acting. Miss Ray’s admirers looked 
for fine acting too, and the general expectation was wound to a 
high pitch. The night seemed a revival of old stage times, and 
awoke traditions in the minds of elderly playgoers. The play, 
which was written in blank verse, turned chiefly upon the rivalry 
of two women for one man—a theme old enough, but fairly handled. 
Now and then the audience caught at lines which seemed to 
indicate the actual rivalry between the actresses, and applauded 
highly. 

Bob Thwaite, to whom just then everything was nothing if it 
did not affect him, had smuggled himself into the flies opposite 
the prompter, and there, secreted in semi-darkness, surveyed a 
scrap of the house, and waited eagerly for the time of his own ap- 
pearance. In due order it came, and he advanced and bowed and 
retired, feeling wondrous shaky about the legs and dizzy as to the 
head. No manifestation of popular delight hailed his appearance, 
and he felt hurt and half disillusionised without knowing why. 


Then he shouted in the crowd and marched in the Eastern guard, 
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and his duties were over. He went back to his place opposite the 
prompter and watched the last act of the play. Elvira, the cap- 
tured Italian, was about to poison the fair Amina, the Circassian 
princess, her rival. The leech had left a draught upon the fair 
Amina’s table, and Amina herself being absent, Elvira’s crime found 
opportunity for execution. 

The stage was dark, and like a wraith the great tragic actress 
floated on the scene. Her deep voice throbbed through the air, 
and listeners held their breath. She had never played so greatly, 
and Amina was but a poor shadow by the side of this inspired and 
terrible woman. All passion seemed compressed within the voice 
that knocked at every heart. 


Within this little phial lurks the spo'l 
To end all rivalry. 
Tf such a flame 

As burns within my soul could rise in hers, 
And lighten up to where Love sits and reigns, 
The God himself might well descend and breathe 
Upon the phial, making poison wholesome 
To his true worshipper. 

If she could love, 
I could not find the heart to poison her. 
An ugly word! An ugly deed! But Love, 
Whose name she hath blasphemed in taking it, 
Be thou my quittance as thou art my guide ! 
There! There! Be quick, good poison, with thy work, 
That she may suffer little! She is here. 


The table on which the draught was set was close to the 
listener’s place, and, gliding round it, Inez passed him, brushing his 
hand with hers. He was awed already by the terror of her acting, 
and her icy hand made him creep. And there was a horror on him 
for which mere acting could have found no reason—a crawling, 
terrible fear that held him spell-bound. He knew the phial from 
which the wicked potion had been poured, and there was something 
so real in the voice he had heard and the face he had seen, that 
he shook from head to foot with dread. The lights rose slowly, as 
the doomed unconscious beauty entered. A faint breath of air 
fanned itself sleepily across the stage, and bore with it a scent of 
bitter almonds. Amina took up the draught, and the watcher— 
the one creature in the crowded house who saw the real tragedy— 
dashed recklessly forward, forgetting everything but his own ageny, 
and tore the potion from her hands. 

* Poison !’ he gasped, ‘real poison!’ and with that he fell and 
the glass went to pieces. 
The unthinking galleries burst into loud applause, but the, 
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main body of spectators sat amazed or doubtful. Excited voices 
called beyond the flies and behind the scenes, the curtain fell, and 
the house filled with a confusion of tongues. 

‘It was poison,’ proclaimed the miserable assistant. ‘I sold 
it. Prussic acid. It was real poison.’ 

There was a sudden fear in every mind. The manager looked 
round for Inez, but she alone was absent from the crowded stage. 
He ran wildly to her room, and beat upon thedoor. It was locked, 
and there came no answer. Others came to his aid, and they forced 
the door. She lay there dead with the ruby phial in her hands, 
and there was an odour of bitter almonds in the room. 

Men’s minds were full of guesses, but none hit the truth, and 
neither Gabriel nor Mary ever knew it. After that terrible night, 
Mary appeared no more upon the stage. Monsieur Paul appeared, 
and with much show of grief administered to his wife’s effects, and 
then went out of sight. The great tragic actress was buried 
obscurely and in darkness, and people in time forgot to speak of 
her, and her tragedy was no more remembered. 


(The End.) 





BGoar-Hunting in the Ardennes. 


I witt not tell you my actual whereabouts in this delightful 
country, for an obvious selfish reason. Honestly, and with no ex- 
aggeration, I believe it to be the most charming primitive place 
in Europe, and I do not choose that my advertisement of its 
beauties should add by one to the little crowd of admiring tourists 
waich dribbles through it in the summer-time. There are already 
indications enough of its approaching fall into popularity with the 
tourist tribe. The railway has run out a branch from the great 
Brussels and Luxembourg line within the last fourteen months, 
and the inhabitants of the village are already talking of a Kursaal 
to be built in the place of the modest little Kiosque du Pare in 
which at present a travelling band of choristers sings once a year. 
We lie in a gentle valley (one of many, for the land is all 
rolled and crumpled into soft hills and dimpled vales), and the 
slopes which shelter us from the outer world are richly wooded. 
At the moment at which I write the woods are in the fulness of 
their autumn glory, and the long level sunlight smites the hillside 
on which my window looks into unfancied splendours of gold and 
crimson and russet and purple, mingled with the deep, deep green 
of the unchanging firs. At aseason when London is all murky 
and foggy and rainy, we have had two days’ rain here in six weeks, 
and old inhabitants prophesy a bright November. I am not a 
misanthrope or a hater of my kind, but, with something of that 
inborn human selfishness which makes one’s fireside-shiver on a 
wintry night a thing of joy, I reflect on the fact that there is no 
other Londoner within miles of me. 

When you walk out in this delightful country, and the solemn 
splendour of the woods draws you up the hillside through long 
empurpled vistas, you find views which for quiet charm are not - 
easily to be rivalled. There are no Alpine heights to impress you 
with a sense of your own smallness—a wholesome thing enough, 
at times, no doubt—but you can get an honest appetite and a 
reasonable bracing of the muscles out of our average ascent. 
And when the ascent is made you can see about you for many miles 
gentle wood-clothed hills, and vales of deeper forest where no 
woodman’s axe resounds. These far-reaching woods are the home 
of big game, antlered deer and tusky boar, and the Garde 
Général-Champétre, after a six months’ acquaintance, had grown 
to be a crony of mine, and offered me rare sport for the autumn 
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and winter-time. Now, outside my profession as a writer of fiction, 
I have never killed anybody or anything, though within that de- 
mesne I can upon occasion be as bloodthirsty as my neighbours ; 
but Iam an Englishman, and therefore a keen sportsman to Con- 
tinental notions. I know at which end a gun goes off, and I am 
even a decent hand at a rifle and a target, having been put through 
a musketry course in Her Majesty’s service years ago. So, not 
being oppressed by any such fears as assailed the long game- 
keeper in the presence of Mr. Winkle, I set out one glorious 
morning rather more than a month ago with a borrowed double- 
barrelled smooth-bore, carried sportsmanlike under my arm, to 
hunt the grisly boar in companionship with a dozen sportsmen true 
and tried, commanded by and subservient to (though we had a 
baron and one or two other local swells among our company) the 
Garde-Général. He, with a finger at his nose to mark a sort of 
confidence in the statement, sent round a whisper that one of his 
henchmen had brought news of the presence of the sanglier in a 
certain belt of forest six kilométres distant, and with high hope we 
marched thither through the glorious lanes, where summer’s full- 
flushed foliage had begun, ever so little, to incline to gold. The 
great belts of wood on either hand were silent. Not one solitary 
chirp sounded from the leafy screen, and that seemed and still 
seems something of a pity. But the Belgian sportsman, like his 
French confrére, is death to little birds. I heard last week, for 
instance, of one bold gentleman who shot twenty-one larks for his 
day’s sport, hiding in a thicket and enticing the poor things with 
the flash of a mirror which was laid upon the grass. And at this 
time of the year we eat thrushes twice a day—a deadly shame— 
and very plump and tender and well-flavoured they are, the little 
French emigrants. 

When we had reached the spot appointed, we all sat down to 
await the beaters. Probably acting on the principle of the bride- 
groom who refused to haste to the wedding because it couldn’t 
begin without him, the beaters kept us waiting foran hour. They 
were a picturesque and odd-looking lot when they came. There 
were one or two pairs of sabots amongst them, but for the most 
part they were heavily booted in leather. All wore blue blouses 
and trousers parti-coloured with patches, as a testimonial to the 
thrift and care of Belgian wives. They all smoked porcelain or 
meerschaum pipes and carried thick sticks, and every man of them 
wore the ridiculous stiffly-upright cap of the country. They had 
one or two dogs amongst them, one of unknown breed, who looked 
uncommonly like a sheep, and certainly went on legs of mutton as 
to his hinder part ; a turnspit, with ample room for a third pair of 
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legs in the middle of him; and another, half spaniel, half terrrier, 
and all mongrel. The Garde-Général, with a finger at his nose, 
went round the sportsmen, and in strict confidence disposed of each ; 
one to this post, one to that other, as if the places were state 
secrets. Then the beaters having been started up one sylvan 
road and down another, we all got stationed at our various posts 
and waited. I kept guard at the end of a lovely alley at the 
forest’s edge, and, looking along the sylvan road to the right, could 
just make out the figure of the Juge de Paix between the tree 
trunks fifty yards off. Far and far away, after a long wait, we 
heard the voices of the beaters and the barking of the nondescript 
dogs. The Garde, passing with a harried step to his own post, 
paused with a finger at his nose once more for a last word of 
caution. ‘Fire at nothing but the wild boar or the fox.’ They 
shoot foxes in this part of the world, then? I felt asif I had a 
commission to kill a baby, and resolved that Reynard should go free 
forme. I struggled against my superstition, vainly. I could not 
find the heart to think of myself in the act of shooting a fox. 
There are men at home whom I could never face with a quiet soul 
after the committal of such a crime. 

There is something in waiting for big game to break cover 
which imparts a sort of electric feel to a gun-barrel. It is less as 
if your own nerves tingled, than as if the cold iron had suddenly 
discovered nerves of its own. The stillness of the wood (except 
for the faint and far-off cries of the beaters) was a thing to wonder 
at. Blazing sunshine on the sylvan road, slant lines of arrowy 
light within the wood, not a breath of air, not a rustle of a single 
leaf, not the chirp of a grasshopper or twitter of a bird, or even 
the hum of a gnat. Dead silence near at hand, and only that far- 
off halloo to give sign of any life within a hundred miles. The 
halloo coming nearer by slow degrees, and the gun-barrel growing 
more and more electric. Suddenly on my listening ear there 
breaks a sound as of a heavy body forcing its way through the 
dense brushwood. I cock both barrels and kneel to make my aim 
the surer. If it should turn out a deer I am forbidden to fire, and 
I must wait until the object declares itself fully, The crackling 
grows nearer. I can already tell the very spot at which it will 
break, and I hear a voice, a voice of joy to me, an emphatic grunt, 
like that of the domestic porker in his drowsy hour of after-dinner 
contemplation. ‘Ugh! ugh!’ And then the crackling noise 
again. Now for it! There breaks upon my vision a fat and 
middle-aged gentleman, who fans himself with his broad-brimmed 
straw hat, grunting at the heat and effort of the way at every foot- 
step. ‘Bon jour, m’sieur,’ says the fat and middle-aged one. 
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politely, as he passes. He disappears into the sombre wood on the 
other side the alley. Ifa boar had come that way within the next 
five minutes, he would have found my post unguarded. The 
revulsion was too much ; and when the beaters came up after beat- 
ing unsuccessfully, I was found sitting on the turf with my back 
against a tree, helpless and tearful and breathless with laughter. 
I am conscious that it is nothing in the telling, but my sides have 
ached over it. 

The beaters and the nondescript dogs being again despatched 
by diverse routes, the Garde, with an aspect more knowing than 
before, and twice as confidential, passed from one to another of his 
band, and, with his finger at his nose to mark anew the secrecy of 
the proceeding, told off each to a new post. Once more we found 
ourselves, after a quarter of an hour’s tramp, ranged round a dense 
wood, and once again the far-off voices of the beaters rose and 
drew slowly nearer, and once more we came away without a sight 
of bristle, fur, or feather. ‘II ne va pas,’ said the Garde sadly, and 
we all sat down to smoke. Then I heard such stories of past big 
bags that all wonder at the barrenness of the forest vanished. But 
every man there being assured in his own mind that the place 
swarmed with boar and deer and fox, my hopes revived, and our 
interval of rest being over, away we trudged again to new posts, to 
go through the old programme of waiting with the old result. 
Then we came home, comfortably tired, and sat down to a table- 
@hote dinner purposely delayed for us. The hotel people politely 
feigned prodigious surprise at our want of good fortune, and did it 
so naturally that I began to think a blank day hitherto unheard of. 

Business took me to England for a week or two, and when I 
got back one of the first objects I beheld was the undoubted head 
of a wild boar, splendidly tusked—a trophy of a chase I had missed. 
He had fallen to the Garde’s own gun, and had taken five bullets, 
charging with great gallantry to receive the last, and falling in 
quite an appropriate and befitting manner to expire at his con- 
queror’s feet. I ate a part of the conquered, and have no high 
opinion of him. It befell a day or two thereafter that a small 
Belgian boy, wandering in the woods, was frightened almost out of 
his wits by the sight of a herd of boar, numerous (if the small 
boy were believable) as Laban’s flocks. Without troubling the 
tracqueurs this time, the Garde hastily formed a party for the 
morrow, and in the dewy calm of an October morning we set out 
again.» We had an addition to our party that morning, in the 
shape of a young gentleman whose form, features, and costume 
are made familiar to the civilised world four months of every year 
on the front page of the ‘Journal pour Rire.’ He wore a small 
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hat of whitish felt, witha down-turned brim. A pigeon’s wing was 
stuck gaily in the band. His coat and waistcoat, ofthickly ribbed 
brown velveteen, were profusely besprinkled with bronze buttons, 
bearing in high relief the device of a horse’s head. His trousers 
were of blue, a heavenly blue, and he wore leggings and boots of 
unblackened leather. The heavily fringed game-bag, dear to the 
Parisian sportsman, depended from his shoulder, and fitted jauntily 
on his shapely waist. Being questioned somewhat sardonically by 
the justice of the peace as to whether he meant to carry home a boar 
in this contrivance, he answered affably that it was chic to wear it. 
In the course of a month’s residence in London, this young gentle- 
man had picked up half a dozen of our most familiar locutions and 
about as many catch-words and refrains of popular songs, which he 
quoted with genial irrelevance. Socially considered, he was a 
decided acquisition to our party, but he could hardly be said to 
increase our chances of sport, and he continually scandalised our 
leader throughout the day by ill-timed indulgence in dance and 
song. He was accompanied, in spite of the Garde’s objections, by 
a dog, a beast bearing about as much resemblance to the English 
setter as his owner to the English sportsman. This brute in all his 
mis-spent life had probably never seen a spinney until now, but his 
owner was prepared to stake his reputation as a sportsman upon his 
dog’s virtues, and as an Englishman I was appealed to as to whether 
the animal was or was not a ‘settare’ of the true British breed. 
I responded cautiously that he was of the proper colour, and the 
overfed asthmatic and degenerate beast was noisily caressed and 
encouraged on the strength of this testimonial. Throughout the 
day the ‘settare’ lost himself in the undergrowth ‘once in each 
quarter of an hour. His master yelled and whistled, and fired his 
gun to recall him, and when the brute came wheezing up, he was 
received with noisy demonstrations of affection. 

There were only half a dozen of us, and we entered the forest 
from a road cut through it, and made our way as straight on as 
we could, at an interval of perhaps forty yards from each other. 
It was warm work, though the year was getting old, and the morn- 
ing air was keen and invigorating. There was no track to follow, 
and the branches of the lower trees and shrubs were so knitted 
together as to be quite impenetrable in places. Immediately in 
my rear came a pale-faced youth, newly imported from the modern 
Babylon—a youth in pince-nez, who had in vain striven to borrow 
a gun from his Parisian friend. A casual inquiry on his part 
made me rejoice at his failure. On the chance of a snap at a hare 
on the road, I had up to that time carried a shot cartridge in my 
right barrel. Before entering the wood I exchanged this for a 
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ball, and the pale-faced youth stretched forth an innocent hand 
for the rejected cartridge as I returned it to my pocket, and asked 
‘ What’s that?’ He requested me afterwards to lock and unlock 
the breech, and said that the process seemed admirably simple 
and easy. He remarked later on that he had always felt an 
interest in fire-arms, and he seemed pleased to have seen a gun so 
near. Except for our footsteps and the occasional song and 
shout of our Parisian friend, we were in the midst of a dead silence, 
and suddenly, as we stood still to breathe, we heard distinctly the 
hoarse grunt of our quarry. The spot was likely enough to look 
at. We had reached a green division in the forest where rankly 
grassed slopes ran downwards to a marshy brook, and about the 
damp earth afterwards we found ample traces of the wild pigs’ 
recent presence. The hoarse grunt sounded again, but nothing was 
visible, and no other sound occurred to guide us. By this time 
we had lost both sight and hearing of the rest of our company. 
We stood still, all eyes and ears, and suddenly in our rear there 
was a panting rush, and that beast of a dog came careering along 
with his tongue lolling and his asthmatic wheeze sounding like a 
death rattle. Almost at that second there was a shot and a loud 
ery from the Garde, who had stealthily and silently stalked to 
within twenty yards of us. ‘Par ici!’ yelled the Garde, and we 
dashed in the direction of the voice. The son of the woods had 
his finger to his nose when we came up with him. What was it ? 
we demanded. Aboar! Hadhe hithim? WHebelievedso. Yes. 
Here was his track plainly to be seen in the long grass, and when 
a score of yards had been traced, there was blood upon it. We 
ran along upon the easy track for a hundred yards or so, and then 
lost it on the shed leaves and in the tangled undergrowth. Uncas 
or Pathfinder might have followed it, but we had neither of them 
there, and after hunting about ineffectually for a long time in the 
attempt to recover it, we abandoned it reluctantly, and having 
fired a shot or two to attract our companions, sat down to await 
their arrival. In the meantime the Garde, always with a finger to 
his nose, matured and set forth a plan. Two of us were to stay at 
that spot, and the other four sportsmen were to beat up towards 
us, from the far end of the wood. No sooner had the others 
arrived, than, with a request to our Parisian friend to stay with the 
pale-faced amateur and myself, and a brief injunction to us both 
to keep a good look-out, he led off his party. Ina minute he was 
back again with an expression of deep seriousness on his ruddy 
and friendly face. If ‘the wounded boar should turn that way, he 
would be dangerous. Caution and coolness, then. ‘Ole ze forte, 
for ’e is comeing!’ sang the Parisian with joyful gesture. ‘ Ah!’ 
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said the Garde sardonically; ‘oi avez-vous étudié l’anglais ?’ 
‘En Chine,’ responded the gay Parisian with a flourish of the 
untanned boots. There was a general laugh at this, and the 
Garde commanded silence with the unfailing finger at his nose, 
and led the way again. We waited while the sun wheeled slowly 
up the overhanging arch of steely blue, and shot long pencils of 
light through the yet dense mass of autumn foliage. A light mist 
curled through the wood until it reached the high lines of leafage, 
and then faded in the radiant tranquillity of the upper air. The 
thick-leaved trees, glorious with brown and green and purple 
mosses, forbore the faintest rustle, and no thrill of song or flap of 
wing broke the almost deathlike stillness. The Parisian for a 
while beguiled the time with song—‘ Ee loaf ’er, ee loaf ’er, ’tis al 
zat ee can say,’ but even he grew quiet after the first five minutes, 
and the cold iron began to grow electric again within my 
fingers. Silence for ten minutes, for fifteen, for twenty. The 
electric thrill had gone and come again, and gone again, and a 
tranquil idle lassitude succeeded. The place we stood in was like a 
landscape-painters dream. The full flush and bloom of summer 
was as yet only ripened and enriched by the hand of autumn, and 
whichever way you might look, there were exquisite vistas, each 
one of them a picture full of sweet form and strong yet delicate 
colouring. 

A rustle somewhere in the brushwood near at hand, and all 
notions of landscape beauty swept clean away. A low whistle— 
the appointed signal of the coming of our friends, lest any flurried 
sportsman should fire at a mere sound—and tranquillity returns, 
with something of disappointment. Then the stalwart form of the 
Justice of the Peace heaves in sight. ‘Est-ce que vous n’avez vu 
rien?’ he cried. ‘Ri—’ began the Parisian, but the last syllable 
died upon his tongue, and he threw his gun to his shoulder and 
fired. There rose such a squeal as haunted the dreams of the 
butcher’s daughter in Holmes’s touching verse, and out from the 
undergrowth into the open dashed a great brown mass within ten 
yards of us, heading straight for the musical Frenchman. The 
brown mass was almost on him when he leapt nimbly on one side, 
and swinging round discharged the second barrel without effect. 
Piggy’s rush, for he was here at last, had carried him twenty paces 
beyond his object when he turned again. Just as he turned, the 
judge and I fired together, and the great brute staggered and 
dashed on once more. Then came another shot, and the boar spun 
clean round like a teetotum and dropped.- The gay Parisian ran 
forward, but the Garde’s voice cried—‘ Au large!’ and the warning 
was not misplaced. The life was not out of our quarry yet. He 
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rose and made another rush, but this time three shots met him, 
and when he fell again he was still enough in all conscience. 

We left him there, and marched forth from the wood and struck 
the road, along which we continued until we came to a little 
auberge where we told our news, and secured bearers for the dead. 
A very sprightly old lady keeps this auberge, and while we sat 
sipping at Dinant beer and pulling at our pipes with a quite heroic 
air upon us all, the sprightly old lady told a story. Yesterday, 
said the sprightly old lady, she was cleaning her door-step at about 
half-past five in the morning, when she suddenly espied a sanglier 
walking leisurely up the road. He had evidently been out for a 
night’s ramble in the cultivated fields, possibly in hope of a dis- 
covery of turnips or potatoes. Anyhow, there he was ; and the old 
lady calling her husband and her son, the three armed themselves 
with pitchforks and intercepted his passage. And between them 
they slew him, and there was his body lying in a hut outside to 
prove the story, a body pierced with many wounds. 

‘ Mais, madame,’ said the Garde, ‘c’est du braconnage.’ But 
what, asked the sprightly old lady, were poor folks to do? If the 
nasty things were ringed in the nose like the domestic porker, 
there might be a chance for poor folks’ gardens; but as it was— 
There an appealing shrug of the shoulders and a still more appeal- 
ing extension of the hands ended the address. ‘Eh bien,’ said 
the Justice of the Peace, ‘n’en dis rien.’ The Garde shook his 
head with great gravity, and talked about the divine right of 
kings. The particular forests hereabouts belong to Leopold the 
Second. ‘The sprightly old lady urged that the sanglier nad been 
found on the high road, and not in the forest : surely he was any- 
body’s property there! ‘Eh bien,’ said the Justice of the Peace again, 
‘n’en dis rien ;’ and eventually his advice was taken. 

Then a cart being brought up, and the bearers of our slain one 
arriving, the body of the boar was hoisted in and we set out 
in triumph. The scene at the hotel was one to be remem- 
bered. A crowd of at least a score of people surrounded the 
vehicle; the gendarme was under arms, and came out to look on. 
The cook brandished a rolling-pin about the prostrate giant of 
the forest, and prophesied rare dishes out of him, and the sports- 
men’s wives received the sportsmen as if they had just returned 
from the successful storming of a Malakoff. I thought of the 
sprightly old lady at the auberge, and her son and husband armed 
with pitchforks, but that was a thing to be silent over. 
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SHouLp it ever be my good fortune to get the ear of Mr. Cook or 
Mr. Gaze, I shall urge upon them to advertise as a great attraction, 
and I fear I must add novelty, a few trips into Middlesex. A most 
attractive programme might be issued, wherein the expedition would 
compare favourably with others into foreign lands : no sea-voyage— 
English spoken everywhere, which is perhaps more than could be 
said of some counties—and so the translator, who is often a great 
deal fagged, I fancy, at the end of the day, could be dispensed with, 
In his place a local antiquary could with great advantage be in- 
stalled, who would expatiate upon church monuments, and upon 
old farms, and halls that had seen more stirring times, and figured, 
however humbly, in the country’s history. 

One difficulty at the outset might present itself, but that, under 
the skilful management of either of the contractors that have been 
named, would soon disappear. The Continental hotels are so 
accustomed to visitors from all parts of the world, especially Eng- 
land, that the commissariat is in perfect working order ; but in even 
the most charming parts of Middlesex an excursionist is so rare a 
sight, that the long-forgotten arts of the landlord of the inn (a word 
one much prefers to ‘ hotel”) would be sorely taxed by the appari- 
tion of visitors. Still, I am sure the hosts would not be found 
wanting, nor would they prove unworthy of their ancestors. 

I was surprised to find how many Londoners there were to whom 
scenery is not a matter of indifference who never saw the beautiful 
lanes that lead from Kingsbury past Wembly Park, and through 
Preston on to Kenton, and through Kingsbury Green to the Welsh 
Harp; of course, many have taken their walks in this direction, but 
there are many who are quite ignorant of the delights of this 
charming country. Yet Kingsbury cannot be more than six miles 
from Paddington, and if a very short ride is taken on the rails, it 
may be approached within a mile or two from several parts of 
London. There is a church here which was originally built of 
Roman bricks: Dr. Stukely thinks it has been built from the ruins 
of Verulam, but Mr. Gale thinks the Roman bricks which he mea- 
sured, and which we should call tiles, were from Villa Regia, from 
which residence it is said Kingsbury took its name. This locality 
may offer some interest to Harrovians from the circumstance that 
Tohn Lyon, the sturdy yeoman who founded Harrow, had property 
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here, and made the following provision in his ‘ statutes ’ and in his 
will, The governors are to ‘see and provide that tenn loads of 
wood, that is to say, six good loads of lath bavines, and four good 
loads of tall wood, shall yearly be brought into ye school-house 
from his lands at Kingsbury, to and for ye common use of ye 
scholars of ye said school. —Dr. Goldsmith lodged here, and here 
he wrote his work on natural history ; the great poet being actuated, 
it is supposed, by a belief that he knew something of the subject. 
An amusing anecdote appears in Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ from 
which it would seem that the celebrated chronicler called on Gold- 
smith, and finding that he was out, he went up to his room ; ‘ having 
a curiosity,’ as Mr. Boswell simply said, ‘ to see his apartment, we 
went in, and found curious scraps of descriptions of animals scrawled 
on the walls with a black-lead pencil.’ 

Perhaps the north-eastern part of the county is almost more 
untravelled, and if we simply take the district that lies between 
South Mims and Waltham Cross (which is only just over the 
Middlesex frontier), Ponders End, and Chipping Barnet, we shall 
find old churches, lanes, and landscapes that we could hardly 
believe were near the metropolis. If, however, we turn to the west 
side of Middlesex, we shall meet with even more interesting scenes. 
Rickmansworth, it is true, is just beyond the boundary of the 
county, but a very short walk will bring us into Middlesex again, 
and then there is a walk of great beauty to Uxbridge through 
Harefield, which extends over seven milestones, and is literally 
full of interest, and abounds with historical associations. The 
grand prospect that meets us after passing Harefield will be no- 
ticed, but I was struck with the absence of pedestrians, and even 
of vehicles. Now, though these lines are written in Cheshire, and 
withina moderate reach of Shropshire, Flint, and Denbigh—counties 
that suggest every variety of beauty—I am bound to admit that 
there is nothing near Chester to equal the view from Harefield. 
Of course these remarks are sadly cramped from the fact that they 
only pertain to one county, and that—all but one—the smallest 
in England. This is a subject on which one could almost grow 
discursive; but if nearly every form of rural delight can be found 
in a county that contains only 282 square miles, or which is equal 
to about the eighth part of Norfolk, and if we remember that out 
of this the vast metropolis and its vast suburbs are to be carved,— 
forming in all, perhaps, the largest city in the world,—it will be 
seen what untravelled delights there must be in every other county 
in England. Year by year, of course, the denizens of London extend 
themselves in all directions into the country, and take up parks 
and fields; but for all that, the rural districts of Middlesex are still 
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fresh and fair, and indeed we may in one sense owe much to rail- 
roads for being able to enjoy rusticity so near home; they sweep 
past them, and convey their freight to more distant settlements 
in Kent or Essex or Hertfordshire. 

The road from Rickmansworth to Uxbridge is about nine miles 
in length, and is full of sylvan beauty. There are not a few quaint 
gabled farm-houses and broad spreading beeehes before we reach 
Harefield, but it is only after passing Harefield that the beauty of 
the road begins. Harefield itself is a perfect model of an old 
English village of large size. The parish occupies the north-west 
augle of Middlesex county. At the Norman survey the Manor was 
called Herefelle, which in Saxon is the Hare-field. There were 
some singular entries in the survey; such as two mills valued at 
fifteen shillings, and four fish-ponds producing a thousand eels, 
On Harefield moor there are still some ponds called the fishery 
ponds, and it is not impossible that the name may have remained 
with them till now. A glance at the old estimated returns will 
show how the parish fell off in value, as did others, after the Con- 
quest. In Edward the Confessor’s time it was estimated at 141., 
but in William’s reign 8/. was all the return it gave. It may be 
curious to remark, as an instance of how lands sometimes changed 
hands, that at one time Harefield belonged to the family of New- 
degate, and remained in their possession from the reign of Edward 
III. till Elizabeth, when it was exchanged for Arbury in Warwick- 
shire, and this is now the seat of the genial member for North 
Warwickshire. Harefield passed through several hands, including 
those of Sir Thomas Egerton, the keeper of the great seal, and Lord 
Chandos, until it again reverted to the family of Newdegate through 
Sir Richard Newdegate, who purchased it back again ; and Lysons in 
his *‘ Middlesex Parishes’ mentions this as the only instance in all 
Middlesex in which he has been able to trace back possession to so 
remote a date. The Newdegate who repurchased it was a grandson 
of the one that sold it. Near Harefield Park were the works of 
George Spedding, built in 1803, and here the copper bolts were 
made for the Royal navy during the French wars. The village of 
Harefield is scattered round a very large green, and consists of plea- 
sant cottages, village houses, and shops. In the middle of this green 
formerly stood a May-pole, which indeed was there till compara- 
tively lately; and there is the typical pond, where cattle may be 
seen at midsummer, deep in the water, cooling themselves from the 
sun, and lazily lashing off the green flies as they settle on their 
sides. Shortly after passing Harefield we come to some picturesque 
ancient almshouses built by Alice, Countess of Derby. They were 
to accommodate six poor widows, who received 5. each and 
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il. each for repairs. Before we arrive at the almshouses a 
magnificent prospect opens up and continues for nearly an hour’s 
walk. Middlesex, Hertford, and Buckingham are rolled out like a 
map at our feet, and on the left-hand side, in the park of Harefield 
Place, is an ancient church with a low embattled tower such as is 
peculiar to this part of the country. The church is of the fourteenth 
century, and literally nestles in great elm-trees, which we look 
down upon from above. The road continues very beautiful till we 
arrive at the sign-post which points to the roads which lead to 
Denham, Langley Marsh, Slough, and Windsor, and then the view 
is shut out by high thorn hedges that are none the less picturesque 
from the fact of their generally being in want of pruning. In 
places these seem almost to be choked with the beautiful yet para- 
sitic bind-weed, whose winding roots cling to those of the thorns, 
and with wild roses and blackberries; and the lane here is planted 
on each side with elms and poplars. WHarefield church consists of 
a chancel, nave, and two aisles, with a south chapel called the 
Brackenbury Chapel, which contains ancient monuments of the 
Newdegate family. On the east wall is a monument with a long 
Latin inscription to Sir Richard Newdegate, Bart., who died in 
1678. A singular event in his life may be noticed here. Crom- 
well had removed nearly all the judges on the bench, in conse- 
quence of their attachment to the Royal cause; and casting about 
for proper sugcessors, he very naturally selected Newdegate, who 
was then a sergeant at law, and paid him the high compliment of 
offering him a judgeship. It is said that Newdegate, perhaps 
coquettishly, declined, for it must be remembered that in those 

days a counsel’s fees were less, and not, as is often now the case, 
much more than a judge’s pay; and Cromwell replied: ‘ Well, if 
you gentlemen of the red robes will not execute the laws, my red 
coats shall,’ and the ‘nolo episcopari’ was gracefully sunk by 
Sergeant Newdegate. He seems, however, to have lost his high 

office by deciding in the case of Col. Halsey and other cavaliers of 
York that, though it was treason to levy war against a king, he 

could not find that the law affected those who levied war against 

a Lord Protector; and we may depend upon it that when this 

sophistry was communicated to Cromwell, he very soon was prac- 

tising at the bar again. The church is full of monuments to the 

Newdegate family, and they are for the most part of very consider- 

able beauty. One to Lady Newdegate is by Grinling Gibbons. The 

one to Alice, Countess-Dowager of Derby, who died in 1637, occu- 

pies the south-east corner of the chancel. She was married first 

to Ferdinando, Earl of Derby, who is said to have been poisoned in 

1594, and afterwards to Lord Keeper Ellesmere. This monument 
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is very costly and gorgeous ; but quite a work might be written on 
the monuments of this interesting church, and the historical asso- 
ciations connected with them. From Harefield, if we look to- 
wards Harrow, we shall see some extensive forest lands, at Clayton, 
Bayhurst, and Ruislip, which is remarkable for the number of 
ways in which it is spelt; some have written it Rouslip in re- 
cords, some Ruslip, and one enterprising scribe has gone so far 
as to spell it Rushellype. 

We are now in decidedly the quietest part of Middlesex, and 
no part of Nottingham or Northampton could give us a more 
complete picture of rural seclusion. If you cross along a foot- 
path, it is quite common to startle a hare or raise a covey of 
partridges; and a velveteen-coated keeper is not at all out of 
keeping with everything, as he passes by with a gun under his arm, 
his dog following, and, having thoroughly satisfied himself that you 
have no nets or gins in your coat pocket, touches his hat as a sort 
of apology for the keenness of his scrutiny. The roads, which 
are very good from Rickmansworth to Uxbridge, become broader 
as we reach the town, and they are more elaborately finished with 
foot-walks and curb-stones and macadam. One thing which 
strikes a stranger as he enters the country town is the size and 
importance of the houses, which extend for a considerable distance 
along the principal street, and are like the residences of wealthy 
London merchants. It is not apparent why they are here, for 
they must have been built long before the time of railways, and 
when nobody in business in London would think of coming so far 
to live. In remarking on these houses in 1816, Mr. Brewer 
partly accounts for them by saying, ‘This town derives consider- 
able advantages of trade from its weekly market, and from the 
numerous family seats in the neighbourhood. In addition to 
these favourable circumstances, the situation of Uxbridge on the 
road to Oxford and Gloucester and Milford-haven is productive 
of much benefit to the inhabitants, while it imparts a constant air 
of bustle and vivacity to the main thoroughfare.’ If to these 
sources of income we add the mills that have for so long been at 
the extremity of the town, we may in part account for some of 
the large old dwellings. In Speed’s catalogue of religious houses, 
he mentions a monastery here dedicated to St. Mary, but Dugdale 
gives no account of it, and Lysons says he has been unable to 
discover any other mention of it. Leland saw Uxbridge in the 
time of Henry VIII., and his description conveys a perfect picture 
of the old class of country town, of which we may yet see so many 
traces left in Chester, Shrewsbury, and Warwick, with the great 
timbered gables and heavy breast-beams quaintly carved, and 
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speaking so loudly of a picturesque outside and comfortable 
rooms inside, ‘In it is but one long street, but that for timber 
well builded. There is a celebrated market here once a week, and 
a: great fayre on the feast-day of St. Michael. There be two 
wooden bridges at the west end of the towne, and under the more 
west goeth the great arm of Colne river. The lesser arm goeth 
under the other bridge, and each of them serveth to turn a greate 
mille.’ What would a lover of the picturesque give to see Ux- 
bridge as it was when Leyland saw it? The black and white mill 
houses, the undershot wheels, and the wooden bridge, like some 
of those almost too picturesque ones we meet with in the remoter 
parts of Germany, make one feel almost a pang to think that such 
things have passed away. A few of the old houses are still left, 
but they are rapidly disappearing. 

The quaint market-place is built of brick, and was constructed 
in 1789. The staircase shown outside leads to schoolrooms, and 
was originally intended also for grain dépéts. Everything seems 
to be out of right angles at this part of Uxbridge, and the chancel 
of the church comes quaintly in. Both Brewer and Lysons speak 
of Uxbridge church as a commonplace building, in the ‘ pointed 
style,’ as Brewer says, and ‘ destitute of the imposing beauty 
which that mode of building is capable of producing.’ I confess, 
however, that I saw it before I had read the remarks of either 
author, and was struck with the venerable appearance and the 
quiet unobtrusive way in which it was adapted to the irregulari- 
ties of the site. Inside Uxbridge church are some very old 


- Mnonuments; one on the north side of the chancel is to the memory 


of Dame Leonora Bennet, who died in 1638. She is represented 
in a recumbent posture; and in front of the table part of the 
monument is a circular piece of sculpture, with an iron grating, 
intended to describe the aperture of a charnel-house. 

The date of Uxbridge church seems. to be the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and ‘this would almost correspond with the 
record that in 1447 Robert Oliver and other inhabitants founded 
a guild in the chapel of St. Margaret at Uxbridge. 

At the extreme end of Uxbridge, to the north-west, is a very 
beautiful corn mill, which is on the site of the one mentioned by 
Leland. But one of the most commonly recorded events of 
Uxbridge is the meeting of the Commissioners of Charles I. and 
the Parliamentarian representatives, in which some compromise 
was offered. 

The Crown Inn still stands where this was attempted, and 
the fine panelled oak room is in perfect repair, though the inn is 
hardly more than a beer-house, with an abundance of empty space. 
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Lysons gives in his ‘ Parishes of Middlesex’ an excellent copper= 
plate etching of this inn; it was, when he wrote, in a more per- 
fect condition than it is at present. Of these meetings we have 
an account in Clarendon which is as accurate and graphic as the 
rest of his narrative:—‘ Uxbridge being within the enemy’s 
quarters, the King’s commissioners were to have such accommoda~ 
tion as the others saw fit to leave to them, who had been very 
civil in the distribution, and left one entire side of the town to 
the King’s commissioners, one house only excepted, which was 






































































































































































































































given to the Earl of Pembroke.’ Some few records that throw a 
little light upon the mode of proceeding are very interesting, 
and are copied verbatim from Lord Clarendon’s exhaustive work. 
‘There was a good house at the end of the town, which was 
provided for the treaty, where was a faire room in the middle of 
the house, handsomely dressed up for the commissioners to sit in ; 
a large square table being placed in the middle with seats for 
the commissioners—one side being sufficient for those of either 
party; and a rail for others who should be thought necessary to be 
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present, which went round. There were many other rooms on 
each side of the great room for the commissioners on each side to 
retire to when they thought fit to consult by themselves, and to 
return again to the publick debate; and there being good stairs 
at either end of the house, they never went through each other’s 
quarters, nor met but in the great room.’ This great room has 
not been altered or restored, and if the traveller is fortunate in 
coming to terms with the hostess, he will see the room where the 
commissioners met to discuss a foregone conclusion. ‘ As soon as 
the King’s commissioners came to the town, all those of the Par- 
liament came to visit and to welcome them, and within an hour 
those of the King’s returned the visit with the usual civilities, 
each professing a great desire and hope that the treaty would 
produce a good peace. The first visits were all together and in one 
room, the Scots being in the same room with the English. Each 
party eat always together, there being two great inns, which 
served very well to that purpose. The Duke of Richmond, being 
steward to his Majesty’s house, kept his table there for all the 
King’s commissioners, nor was there any restraint from giving or 
receiving visits apart, as their acquaintance and inclination dis- 
posed them: in which those of the King’s party used their ac- 
customed freedom as heretofore. But on the other side there 
was great wariness and reservedness ; and so great a jealousy of 
each other, that they had no mind to give or receive visits to or 
from their old friends; whom they loved better than their new. 
Nor would any of them be seen alone with any of the King’s 
commissioners, but had always one of their companions with them, 
and sometimes one whom they least trusted. It was observed 
by the town and the people that flocked thither, that the King’s 
commissioners looked as if they were at home, and governed the 
town; and the others as if they were not in their own quarters; 
and the truth is, they had not the alacrity and serenity of mind 
as men use to have who did not believe themselves to be in 
default. 

‘The King’s commissioners would willingly have performed 
their devotions in the church. Nor was there restraint upon 
them from doing so; that is, by inhibition from Parliament, 
otherwise than that by the Parliament’s ordinance (as they called 
it) the book of Common Prayer was not permitted to be read, 
nor the vestures, nor the ceremonies of the church to be used, so 
that the days of devotion were observed in the great room of the 
inn.’ 

Close to Uxbridge is Hillingdon; the grounds of Hillingdon 
House adjoin the outskirts of the town, and in some of the records 
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are curious items. There were two mills of fifty-one shillings 
value, and half a mill that produced five shillings. There was 
also an arpent of vineyard (the old French arpent is rather 
less than an English acre), and one weir, which produced five 
shillings. This latter was of course for the capture of eels, which 
in those days formed a considerable item in charges on all kinds 
of property. In this church there are many monuments and 
some valuable brasses. The churchyard is unusually full of grave- 



































Hillingdon Church. 


stones and altar tombs in consequence of its connection with 
Uxbridge. Among the monuments in the churchyard is one to 
John Rich, Esq., with the inscription— 
Sacred to the memory of 
Joun Ricu, Ese. 
Who died Nov, 26, 1761, aged 69 years. 
In him were united the various virtues that could endear him to his family, 


friends, and acquaintance, Distress never failed to find relief in his bounty, un- 
fortunate merit a refuge in his generosity, 
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Mr. Rich was the patentee of Covent Garden Theatre, and is 
handed down to fame as the inventor of the English harlequin, a 
character which he performed under the assumed name of Lunn. 

The rectory-house of Hillingdon was formerly used as an inn 
or resting-place by the bishops of Worcester, on their visits to 
London ; the reason being that, as there was not any inn in the 
neighbourhood, this place should be assigned to them for their 
use, as they were often sent for by the King and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. On the north side of Hillingdon church is Cedar 
House, where the great cedar-tree, from which it takes its name, 
stands, and its dimensions would do no discredit to its ancestry in 
Palestine. It is more than fifty feet in height, and its enormous 
diameter from branch end to branch end is not very far from one 
hundred feet. The girth of the trunk is sixteen feet. 

At Hillingdon the public-house called the Red Lion stands, and 
it can boast of an old title, for King Charles I. rested here when 
he escaped from Oxford to join the Scots in 1646. Dr. Hudson 
thus speaks of the circumstance in his examination before the 
Parliamentary committee :—‘ After we passed Uxbridge, at one Mr. 
Tisdale’s house, a tavern in Hillingdon, we alighted and staid to 
refresh ourselves between ten and eleven of the clock, and then 
staid two or three hours, when the King was much perplexed what 
course to resolve upon—London or Northward. About two of the 
clock we took a guide towards Barnet.’ It is interesting to learn 
from the court rolls of the manor of Colham, on referring back, 
that the Red Lion does appear to have been kept by John Tisdale. 
To the north and west of Hillingdon are many seats of great in- 
terest and beauty, and not a few have historical associations con- 
nected with them. 

From Hillingdon, if we take the road to Ruislip, we shall pass 
Ickenham. In Domesday Book it is said that three knights and 
one Englishman held the manor of Earl Roger, and there is a note 
in that accurate survey that ‘the whole of this land now lies in 
Coleham, where it was not in King Edward’s time.’ In Ickenham 
parish is Swakeley House, which formerly belonged to a family 
named Brocas ; and Norden, speaking of it in 1596, mentions it as 
‘sometime a house of the Brockeyes, now of Sir Thomas Sherleye’s.’ 
This manor in 1629 became the property of Sir Edmund Wright, 
alderman of London, and the present mansion was built by him 
in 1638. This date appears on some of the leaden pipes, with 
E.W. over it. Sir Edmund became Lord Mayor of London in 
1641, but as his tendencies were to the Royal cause he was re- 
moved from his office by Parliament, and then Swakeley became 
the property of Sir William Harrington, a man of singular abili- 
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ties, and one who sate on the trial of King Charles. The general 
appearance of this mansion is most: pleasing and venerable. It is 
built of the beautiful red bricks which were wrought with such skill 
in the seventeenth century—bricks which show how well the builders 
of that period understood their materials. The entrance, which is 
shown in the porch, leads into a fine hall paved with black and 
white stone, and there is a well-carved oak screen in it with a 
























































Swahkeley House. 


bust of Charles I. and a lion guardant on each side. There are 
fine well-proportioned rooms and a grand staircase of black oak 
in this stately mansion. The grounds are perhaps rather flat, but 
they are finely diversified with spreading timber. Formerly there 
was a much more ancient residence here, and remains of it have 
from time to time been discovered on the premises. Swakeley has for 
generations been the residence of the Clarke family, who nearly a 
century and a half ago purchased theadvowson on Ickenham church. 
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Of course, only a very few of the scenes that are so well worth 
visiting, and that lie so near Harrow and Eton, can be given in this 
series of papers, and a guide-book is hardly attempted. Yet many 
an old Etonian or Harrovian may be reminded of scenes and friend- 
ships and early impressions that have left an indelible mark on the 
memory. Thackeray, in one of his many fine passages on the re- 
collections of academic days, says that, as we turn over some old 
letters or memoranda, a strange sympathy is often aroused. ‘How 
strange the epigrams look in those half-boyish hands, and what a 
thrill the sight of the documents gives one after the lapse of a few 
lustres! How fate in that time has removed some, estranged others, 
dealt awfully with all! Many a hand is cold that wrote those kindly 
memorials and that we pressed in the confident and generous 
grasp of youthful friendship. What passions our friendships were 
in those old days, how artless, and void of doubt! How the arm 
that you were never tired of having linked in yours under the fair 
college avenues or by the river side, where it washes Magdalen 
gardens or Christ Church meadows, or winds by Trinity and 
King’s, was withdrawn of necessity when you entered presently the 
world, and each parted to push and struggle for himself through 
the great mob on the way through life! Are we the same men 
now that wrote those inscriptions—that read those poems, that 
delivered and heard those essays and speeches, so simple, so pom- 
pous, so ludicrously solemn ; parodied so artlessly from books? .. . 
Here is Jack moaning with despair and Byronic misanthropy, whose 
career at the university was one of unmixed milk punch. Here 
is Tom’s daring essay in defence of suicide and republicanism 
in general, @ propos of the death of Roland and the Giron- 
dins—Tom’s, who wears the starchest tie in all the diocese, and 
would rather go to Smithfield than eat beefsteak on a Friday in 
Lent. Here is Bob of the circuit, who has made a fortune in 
railway committees, and whose dinners are so good, bellowing out 
with Tancred and Godfrey, 


On to the breach, ye soldiers of the Cross; 
Scale the red wall and swim the choking foss. 

Ye dauntless archers, twang your crossbows well ! 
On, bill and battle-axe and mangonel ; 

Ply battering-ram, and hurling catapult ; 
Jerusalem is ours—id Deus vult. 





After which comes a mellifluous description of the gardens of 
Sharon and the maids of Salem, and a prophecy that roses shall 
deck the entire country of Syria, and a speedy reign of peace be 
established ; and there are essays and poems along with “those 
grave parodies, and boyish exercises (which are at once frank and 
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false, and so mirthful, and yet somehow so mournful) by youthful 
hands that shall never write more. Fate has interposed darkly, 
and the young voices are silent, and the eager brains have ceased 
to work. 

‘This one had genius and a great descent, and seemed to be 
destined for honours that are now of little worth to him—that had 
virtue, learning, genius, every faculty and endowment which might 
secure love, admiration, and worldly fame. An obscure and soli- 
tary churchyard contains the graves of many fond hopes, and the 
pathetic stone which bids them farewell.’ Thackeray in this 
beautiful passage is only giving expression to his own recollections 
of a friend: ‘I saw the sun shining on it in the fall of last year; 
and heard the sweet village choir.’ But most of us can look back 
to our academic days with less of sadness than the great fiction- 
writer, and, after more than a quarter of a century of absence from 
old collegiate scenes, can still find familiar faces, and talk over 
byegone times; a little bulk may be added to the friend.of our 
youth, but he is there still, and bearing fruit according to his 
measure, or according perhaps to the measure of fitness he pos- 
sesses for the lot into which the chances and changes of life have 
thrown him. Some continental academies can teach us a lesson in 
this: they not only regard the fitness of a youth for business, but 
even keep an eye upon his aptitude in sports; and a well-known 
Jesuit college, that corresponds in a measure with Eton, especi- 
ally takes care that pupils shall remember kindly every circum- 
stance of their early years. Thorns there may be, and bramble- 
bushes, in all collegiate assemblies, though they are not the rule; 
and when they crop out, they hardly flourish among their fellows. 
They produce neither figs nor grapes, and, by a singular but un- 
erring rule, they seem soon to be lost sight of. Most of our 
fellow-pupils we are not only glad to meet after a lapse of years, 
but when we compare notes we find that the influences of our 
early days are present with us yet, and the just and kindly pro- 
fessor or master has installed himself for ever in our best recollec- 





tions, 


ALFRED RIMMER. 


(The End.) 
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MW Deart’s Problem. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON, 


Cnarrer XVII. 
HIS WAY OF IT. 


Wetit—of all the cold-blooded pieces of cruelty he had ever heard 
or read of, this was the most atrocious! To come to him whilst 
the breath announcing her engagement was still warm in the air ; 
to stand there and speak to him as calmly as if he were no more 
than a respectable man of business who was to be paid for his 
services !—it was the most deliberate and heartless insult that 
could be offered to any poor creature. 

Good God!—what was she made of? Could she have any 
feeling at all? And did she think that he had none—that he was 
as cold and passionless as herself? Yet she could not be passion- 
less either: he had good reason to know that. But then, her dis- 
play of passion had been the pitiful outburst of offended vanity, 
not offended love. Without adoubt she had come there, moved by 
some vicious curiosity to look once more at the man she had 
thrown aside so contemptuously, and to prove to him that she was 
quite indifferent about the past. How calmly she spoke: how 
calm she looked—and how beautiful! . ... Yes: beshe what she 
might, in soul she was still beautiful, and those eyes were to him 
still full of a soft light which seemed to be the moon-reflection of 
a glorious sun within. 

Curse it! Why was this sickening yearning taking possession 
of him again? Why was all life sinking away from him and he, 
without her, only a worthless atom floating blindly, aimlessly about 
in a world of dense fog ? 

But it was unpardonable—her coming there at such a time: 
coming at the very hour when he was flattering himself that it 
was possible to accept the dull round of the humdrum existence 
she had left him. He had been vaguely sensible that he was fall- 
ing into his dull groove and was beginning to have some glimpses 
of that peace of mind which is obtained in a state of sheer 
stupidity, and which was worth having, although there are in it no 
days of great hope and happy endeavour. She came, and again 


— that terrible mental Frankenstein, called ‘ What-might-have- 
en |’ 
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But he had been calm, too, throughout the interview; he had 
been business-like and polite: nothing more. He hoped he had 
been polite ; he meant to be so—perfectly polite. He meant to 
show her every possible sign of respect, and only to hide from her 
how every nerve was thrilling with the wild craving merely to touch 
her hand. She had not seen that, and she could not feel it. Yet 
the longing had been upon him all the time, and the effort to con- 
ceal it made it hard to bear. There she was, standing before him 
—Lucy. He heard her voice, and no matter what its tone, some- 
thing modulated the sound into the sweet voice of Lucy. 

It was useless striving with this thing which had not only 
taken possession of his being, but was his being. He hated to call 
it love: the meaning of the poor word had become so degraded by 
its application to any passing whim of a boy or the fancy of a girl 
—having as much bearing upon the actual business of their lives 
as the temporary mania of the one for a bicycle and of the other 
for a new dress. This strange thing which held him, like Victor 
Hugo’s devil-fish, was his life. He smiled at the droll simile; 
probably devil-fish was as good a name as could be found for this 
mysterious Something which gave pain as intense as its pleasure. 

And so she was to marry Sir Frederick Powell, of Woodstow: 
it was a good match. He was a sensible fellow, with no absurd 
views about anything; an easy-going mortal, good-natured and 
happy, because he was content to follow the plain beaten paths 
before him, and never had a thought of stepping aside to seek im- 
possible flowers through impenetrable mazes. She would be happy 
with such a man—that was something. Maurice could fancy 
her in the first wedded years enjoying all the pleasures which 
wealth could obtain, and passing on to contented matronhood, 
quietly performing the round of simple duties which would 
fall to her lot. And through all this Powell would be by her 
side. Then he could see Lucy sharing the drudgery of a hard- 
working life with himself, the long path made thorny by petty 
cares and perhaps failure at the end. It was well she was spared 
that trial: there was no question, she had chosen the right course, 
and he ought to be glad. Was that sharp twinge of pain only 
the sting of regret ? He hoped it was not jealousy, for jealousy is 
only an open confession of how little one thinks of oneself. 

He wished he could stop thinking about her. How ridiculous 
he would appear in the eyes of any sensible man for surrendering 
himself even for a day to this state of hopelessness! What, for 
instance, would Arkwood say? 

‘Say that he thought you had gone out and forgotten to fasten 
the door,’ 
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In his impatience with himself, Maurice had uttered the last 
question aloud, and Arkwood answered it in person. 

‘I don’t think that would have been your answer if you knew 
what I was grumbling about.’ 

‘What might it have been, then?’ 

‘That I was the most hopeless imbecile that had ever been 
born.’ 

‘The observation would have been a very stale one,’ rejoined 
Arkwood with a faint attempt to speak in a tone of good-natured 
banter ; but he looked serious as he scanned his friend’s face. ‘I 
think I know what is uppermost in your mind. Your father has 
been with me.’ 

‘ Then, do not repeat anything of what he has said. Some day, 
perhaps, I shall tell you my story ; meanwhile, help me to forget.’ 

‘Very good. Then, come away to lunch!’ 


Cuarter XVIII. 


HER WAY OF IT. 


Unroraivinc—pitiless—callous! She had not detected the faint- 
est note of regret in his voice, and she felt sure that her quickened 
senses would have felt it had there been any in his heart. She 
had been treated as a perfect stranger; he had accepted her angry 
words literally, and he could never have cared for her, or it would 
have been impossible for him to behave so coolly in her presence. 
Not the slightest sign in word or manner that he wished to be 
forgiven, or that he believed she had anything to forgive. 

Proud and remorseless! She might have asked him to forgive 
her if he had only spoken one kind word. But no; he forgot, 
or never thought of, all she had suffered, and remembered in his 
pride only her one blunder. She knew that she had blundered 
terribly in her passion, and he would not forgive her. For that 
one fault he cast everything else aside, and shook himself free 
from her, as composedly as he might have put away an old garment. 
Whatever place she might have formerly held in his thoughts, he 
had completely thrust her out, and evidently it had cost him no 
trouble. 

What a fool she had been! How he would triumph in her 
weakness! She had actually gone to his chambers, sought him 


out herself, and asked his help! She had done this—she who had — 


threatened to insult him if he ever dared to speak to her. He 
would not give a thought to the peculiar circumstances of the 
case which had induced her to seek his aid. If he were reminded 
of them—that he had known Teddy, and that Teddy’s mother had 
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been kind to him—he would have louked upon them as nothing 
more than excuses. Oh what a fool she had been ! 

But she had not betrayed any weakness either. She, too, had 
behaved with perfect calmness; and he could not have seen in 
his indifference how eagerly she was watching for any sign of 
tenderness, or even of remembrance, which would have justified 
her in explaining her motives for going to him. She would take 
care that he should know. He should not think that 

But was she actuated by no other motive than the desire to 
obtain the best available counsel when she took Mrs. O’Bryan to 
Maurice’s chambers? Was it only impatience to learn what fate 
was in store for her foster-brother which took her up to his room 
when, by waiting a few minutes longer in the carriage, she could 
have heard all without undergoing the ordeal of the interview ? 

She met the questions bravely; and miserable, mean as the 
answers made her feel, she did not evade them. 

Yes, although she had tried to conceal it from herself, she was 
obliged to own that the longing to have direct news of himself— 
how he looked—what his place was like—had influenced her; 
and then, being at his door, as it were, the longing overcame pride 
and prudence, and she had gone to him. There had been, too, 
the vague hope that he would break down the bar which separated 
them, and that she would have the opportunity to speak freely to 
him once again. 

She was glad she had done it, for it satisfied her that he was 
well, and quite settled in his resolution to think no more about 
her; quite contented to forget her. 

And yet it was a pity to have gone; for the visit had destroyed 
some visions which, although vain, had yet their value in occasional 
gleams of comfort. She would not have gone, she would not 
have remembered that he had anything to do with the law if it 
had not been for what Teddy had told her on the evening he 
(luckily for himself, as it now turned out) came to the house in 
Kensington. Maurice had written to her; Teddy had got the 
letter and burnt it without knowing what was in it; then he 
pretended that Maurice had sent for his things, and so sent them 
off to Calthorpe. 

Had she misjudged anyone else as she had misjudged Maurice, 
she would have at once offered an apology. Why was it she 
hesitated to make one to him? She did wish him to know that 
she was now aware of the wrong she had done him, and that she 
was sorry for it, She did wish him to know that she was convinced 
of his fidelity before the fact was revealed to her: and still she 
shrank from it. 
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She would hesitate no longer. She would tell him how cruelly 
they had both been made to suffer by Teddy’s folly, and she 
would ask him to forgive her. . . . . Would that be right ? 
Would it not disturb him again for no good purpose, except to 
relieve her mind of a burden of remorse, since they could never 
resume their former relationship so long as their positions remained 
as they were at present? .... And yet that could have made 
no difference if he had cared for her as he had declared he did. 
He had said that he lived for her. Ay, but it was at that moment 
sbe had turned upon him, telling him that he was false and base. 

It was horrible. But why did he not tell her about that let- 
ter? Had he done so, she beliéved that in her wildest passion she 
would have been ready to forget everything in the joy that know- 
ledge would have brought her. Now it only brought new pain 
and bitter regret that would never leave her. Would she have 
changed so quickly in that time of madness? Perhaps not; 
perhaps he saw that she would not, and so remained silent, thinking 
it useless to speak. 

She should tell him at once, and he could speak now if he chose 
todo so. But he would not do so; he was too indifferent; he 
had shown that in his letter—written after he had had time for 
reflection; and he had shown it in his conduct during that brief 
interview. She would write, and her letter should be like his 
own—cold and decisive. 

‘My visit to you to-day may be misunderstood ; I therefore wish to say 
that, when taking Mrs. O’Bryan to your place, I had no intention of intruding 
upon you. But whilst waiting, it occurred to me, as I told you, that by going 
upstairs I might satisfy my impatience to hear what you might have to say 
about her son, and perhaps, at the same time, find an opportunity of telling you 
that I regret having been the cause of any pain to you. I did not find that 
opportunity, and am obliged to take this means of informing you. I further 
wish to say that I did not know until two nights ago that you had written a 
letter to Lucy Smith after you left Camberwell. That letter was destroyed 
unopened, and nothing was said to her about it until the time mentioned. 

‘Manet OvurHpert.’ 


There: that would do. It was cold enough, at any rate. It 
showed him that she was aware of her mistake, and was sorry for 
it; but there was no weakness about it—no begging for pity. He 
would see that she, too, was resolute, and that since she knew him 
to be indifferent, she was satisfied. 

There was the end of it all; and it was not so difficult to 
write to him as she had feared it would be. But it would have 
been much better if she had not seen him—much better if Teddy 
had kept the secret of his treachery, since his confession had only 
re-opened the wounds which now could never be healed. And yet 
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she was glad to be assured that Maurice had been true; glad of 
it even when she felt most keenly that he did not care for 
her. . . . Did she really believe that he did not care for her? 
If so, there was no need to be anxious to inform him of her 
discovery, for it was of no consequence whether he knew it or not. 

Let him think what he liked—comfort himself, if he could, by 
thinking that she was heartless as she had thought him. She had 
found no comfort in that way, but then she loved him... . Let 
this letter, like his to Lucy, disappear also, its contents unknown 
to anyone save the writer. Cold as it was, perhaps his own had 
been still colder—probably it had contained only a conventional 
intimation that the room above the tailor’s shop need no longer 
be reserved for him; and not, as she wished to believe, the glad 
tidings of his speedy return. 

She lit a taper, and holding over the flame the note she had 
written, smiled sadly as she watched it change into black films. 

She would not allow herself to worry; she would fill up every 
moment of her waking time with some occupation of amusement 
or duty. Should her father continue to wish to see her ‘ settled 
in life, as he called it, she supposed that Sir Frederick Powell 
would make her as happy as she could hope to be. It was possible 
that there might be very pleasant times at Woodstow, and maybe 
her loss would make her the more staid and useful housewife. 

























Cuarter XIX. 
THE SORROWS OF A POOR OLD MAN, 











Mr. Catrnorre really could not stand it any longer. He had 
used all his diplomatic arts to bring about a natural reconciliation ; 
circumstances had seconded his efforts in a remarkable manner ; as 
for patience, he had, in his own opinion, earned in this respect a 
much higher reputation than Job, and what was the result ? 
Absolute failure. Contrary to all human experience and calcu- 
lation of the due course of events, the result was absolute failure. 
Why was this? Simply and entirely on account of the stubborn, 
unreasoning, unpardonable 
Oh! he could find no adjective strong enough to characterise 
the idiotcy of his son. The prize was still within Maurice’s reach, 
and he would not seize it. A few months, perhaps a few weeks, 
and the last chance would be gone; for the prospective marriage 
of Miss Cuthbert to Sir Frederick Powell, although still talked 
about by the friends of both parties as a secret, was talked about 
as an event certain to take place at no distant date. 
So far, Colonel Cuthbert had made no decisive announcement, 
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and Mr. Calthorpe was convinced that he would be well pleased if 
Maurice should yet be the man of her choice. 

‘I shall not express an opinion one way or another,’ he said. 
‘I shall not even hint at a partiality. I like Powell, and am quite 
ready to trust my daughter with him. The fact is, she does not 
wish to marry at all.’ 

‘ That counts for little; there are few girls who do not make 
that assertion, especially to their fathers.’ 

‘That may be, but I believe she is one of the few who mean 
what they say.’ 

‘ And the few who mean it are thinking of some one they cannot 
have. It is surprising, my dear Cuthbert, how self-sacrificing 
we can all be over sour grapes. Of course, Miss Cuthbert is an 
exception.’ 

‘She is thinking of Maurice,’ was Mr. Calthorpe’s private 
reflection, and he found much consolation in it. He was elate 
with triumph when, a few days afterwards, he heard this :— 

‘Since the acquittal of that fellow Teddy O’Bryan, she has 
twice mentioned Maurice, and gives him the whole credit of having 
rescued that young fool from the hangman.’ 

But Mr. Calthorpe’s hopes were again dashed to the ground 
when he reported the interesting fact of her gratitude to his son. 
Maurice bluntly repudiated the idea that he had anything to do 
with Teddy’s release; and instead of being pleased by the account 
of her gratitude, appeared to be decidedly the reverse. The father 
was too much astounded by this persistent obstinacy to speak at 
the moment. It was in his eyes such a wilful throwing overboard 
of fortune, that even lunacy seemed scarcely to afford sufficient 
explanation for it. 

‘But why on earth should you not accept the credit for it, 
when it is given to you unasked ?’ was his exclamation when he 
recovered breath. 

‘ Because I should not like to appear more ridiculous in her 
eyes than I do already,’ was the conclusive rejoinder. 

Mr. Calthorpe almost lost his temper; and as no conversation 
in which temper plays a part ever ends satisfactorily for the person 
who introduces it, he discreetly postponed further discussion. 

He had made him aware that she was not only thinking of him, 
but sounding his praises, and that would have its influence. When 
you wish to make two people like each other, you have only to 
keep them judiciously supplied with reports of the flattering 
observations each makes about the other when apart, and the thing 
isdone. Hatred is easily engendered by a similar process. 

He dined alone that evening at hisclub. He had his favourite 
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dishes and his favourite wines, and he looked forward with placid 
melancholy to the dark days in store for him when his place at 
this table would be all that was left of his former greatness. It 
was too bad of Maurice to ruin his father as he was doing; to 
drive him out of his home in his declining years, and cast him 
upon the great world of London with no anchorage save here. 
Well, he would endure; he would resign himself to his fate. 
King Lear had railed at his daughters for their ingratitude, but 
he would not act in that way: he would be generous, and forget 
his wrongs if possible. If occasion offered, he might make another 
effort to bring Maurice to reason, but it should be the last. 

The occasion did offer itself sooner than he could have antici- 
pated, and after reading a note he had received by the first post 
one morning, he proceeded to his son’s chambers, Arrived there, 
Mr. Calthorpe put down his hat and umbrella, then slowly took 
off his gloves, which he carefully smoothed and placed in the hat. 
He had the air of one who has some serious matter of business on 
his mind, a matter of so much import that it must be approached 
with all possible gravity. 

Maurice was finishing a letter, and asked his father to excuse 
him for a moment, as he was desirous of despatching it at once. 

‘Certainly; do not let me interfere with anything you are 
doing, because when you can speak to me I am anxious to have 
your undivided attention.’ 

Mr. Calthorpe clasped his hands behind him, walked deliber- 
ately to the window and looked out. Maurice closed his letter and 
gave it to a lad who was waiting. 

‘Now, sir, [am quite at your service,’ he said briskly, as he 
closed the door and resumed his seat. 

The father turned his back to the window and faced his son. 
There was a brighter look upon the face than he had seen for a 
long time, and it contrasted singularly with the gravity of his 
own. 

‘Do you know what date this is ?’ he asked quietly. 

‘ Wednesday, fourteenth September,’ was the prompt reply. 

‘And are you aware that in six months I shall have to leave 
Calthorpe ?’ 

‘TI have not forgotten it, sir; but I thought that, so far as I was 
concerned, we had spoken our last upon the subject unless I 
should have found the means to enable you to retain the place.’ 

‘Well, you have not found the means, and, although they are 

ithin your reach, you obstinately refuse to secure them.’ 

Maurice was silent. 

You accept the position so complacently that I find it 
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difficult to believe you thoroughly realise all that this means to 
me.’ 

‘ Believe me, sir, [ have thought of it very anxiously and often. 
But you gave me to understand that you yourself were satisfied 
that it was beyond my power to do as you wished. You gave me 
to understand that you were ready to meet the misfortune with 
resignation, since it could not be helped.’ 

Mr. Calthorpe took a chair and seated himself opposite his 
son. 

‘ And so I was, and so I am prepared to accept the misfortune 
with resignation—provided it cannot be helped. But it is one 
thing to be content to sink when there is no possibility of keeping 
your head above water; it is quite another to resign yourself to 
going down when you see someone near you who has only to stretch 
out his hand to save you from drowning. That is precisely our 
position.’ 

‘JT am afraid I cannot see it exactly in your way.’ 

‘I am afraid that I must really lose patience with you. Now, 
my dear Maurice, do consider how we stand from a common-sense 
point of view. I do not pretend to be able to enter into your 
exalted feelings in regard to matrimony, and I certainly do not 
appreciate the course of conduct which they induce you to 
pursue.’ . 

Maurice rested his elbow on the table, shading his eyes with 
his hand. 

‘I think you will admit,’ Mr. Calthorpe went on, ‘that since 
our memorable interview at home I have not pressed this subject 
upon you.’ 

‘ That is so.’ 

‘I own that I did hope, I will even go so far as to admit that 
I expected, things would right themselves.’ 

This was said as if he were making a generous admission to 
the advantage of his opponent in argument. 

‘ And you have been disappointed, sir.’ 

‘On your part, most emphatically. No one can admire inde- 
pendence of character more than I do; no one can be more ready 
to assert that independence than I am, on due occasion. But you 
are mistaking the promptings of wounded vanity for honourable 
independence.’ 

‘I hope not.’ 

‘It is so, I assure you; any man with the slightest experience 
of the world would tell youthe same. Just suppose for an instant 
that the positions had been reversed. Suppose that the lady was 
Lucy Smith and that you bad, in a moment of pagsion, said to her 
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the unpleasant things she said to you—would you not be sorry 
afterwards and regard her as acting unkindly, as well as foolishly, 
if she gave you no opportunity of making amends ?’ 

‘Very likely I should; but I do not think that you grasp 
the position, and it is impossible to imagine what might happen 
if she were a man and I a woman,’ answered Maurice without un- 
covering his eyes; and there wasa curious huskiness in his voice, as 
if the absurdity of his father’s suggestion had disposed him to 
laughter in spite of the earnestness with which it had been 
made. 

‘Then, you mean to persist in your insane course ?’ 

‘It is too late to alter it now.’ 

This doggedness was very trying to the father ; open rebellion 
he could understand and deal with ; but this dull, passionless re- 
jection of all reason was most irritating, and this insensibility to 
every ordinary feeling of self-interest was as incomprehensible to 
Mr. Calthorpe as it was apparently insurmountable. They had 
come to a dead-lock. 

‘Very well,’ said Mr. Calthorpe, rising slowly, ‘we need not 
prolong this painful conversation. I may mention, however, that 
I have this morning received an invitation to luncheon at Colonel 
Cuthbert’s; it is written by Miss Cuthbert, and in a postscript she 
tells me that she particularly wishes to see me. Have you no 
friendly word to send ?’ 

‘No.’ 

Mr. Calthorpe waited for a moment, as if hoping that Maurice 
would yet relent. Then, sarcastically : 

‘May I not even convey your congratulations on her forth- 

‘Oh, yes, certainly,’ replied Maurice with symptoms of agita- 
tion at last. ‘ You may congratulate her for me if you like; and 
you may tell her at the same time that I also am about to be 
married.’ 

‘Your jest, sir, is not agreeable or timely, and sounds some- 
what like mockery of me.’ 

‘You are mistaken, father; it is no jest, and I do not mean to 
be offensive to you. I intended it to be a pleasant surprise.’ 

Mr. Calthorpe surveyed his son with an expression of mingled 
dubiety and vexation. 

‘You to be married!’ he exclaimed, glossing his sneer with 
pretended playfulness ; ‘ to another landlady’s daugliter, I presume, 
or some pretty Oxford Street milliner,’ 

‘You have made a very bad guess. I have no fear that you 
will be discontented when you know the lady,’ said Maurice, smil- 
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ing at his father’s efforts to maintain his air of calm polite- 
ness. 

‘ May I be permitted to inquire what is her name?’ 

‘ At present it is by her request a secret even from you.’ 

‘Umph .... Has shea fortune ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

* And position ?’ 

‘ Yes, and beauty and goodness besides.’ 

‘ Ah, the first two qualifications will suffice to bear the burden 
of the others. My dear boy, the best congratulation I can offer you 
is in telling you that this news has added twenty years to my life, 
and I rejoice that we shall be able to spend them together—for of 
course you will make Calthorpe your headquarters ?’ 

‘Iam not sure of that yet, and at any rate we need not settle 
about it until Calthorpe is free.’ 

‘Of course, of course, it is a mere detail,’ assented the father, 
hastily dismissing the disagreeable reminder, and proceeding with 
as much self-complacency as if mortgages and probable foreclosure 
were unknown to him: ‘Now I can go to Cuthbert’s with a light 
heart and—aha !—Yes!—by Jove, I see it now.’ 

His eyes brightened as if he had made some marvellous dis- 
covery and was proud of it. 

* See what, sir?’ 

‘Don’t you see ?—why, she is able to speak about you now. 
She has heard of your engagement—these things do ooze out 
somehow, although, as in the present instance, some of those most 
interested are always the last to have the news. She has heard of 
it, and therefore feels herself at liberty to speak of you now, think- 
ing that she cannot be misunderstood. Very likely she is sorry, 
too—of course I should congratulate her upon her escape from such 
a scamp as my son.” 

‘She might not be pleased by any reference ——’ 

‘Tut, tut, you do not suppose I am such a fool as you are—not 
to see that it is only my little joke! Upon my word, I have be- 
come as much excited over the affair as if I were myself to be the 
bridegroom. Fortune and position !—my dear Maurice, I always 
predicted that you would make a hit some day.’ 

‘I have been very lucky.’ 

‘And you deserve it. There is my hand—I am proud of you!’ 

‘I am glad of that, sir. I sometimes feared that you regarded 
me as hopelessly insane.’ 

Mr. Calthorpe held up his hands deprecatingly. 

‘No raking up of old scores, if you please, J may give Cuth- 
bert a hint, I suppose ?’ | 
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* You may tell him all you know.’ 
‘ Then, I shall start at once.’ 
‘I am going in your direction,’so the one cab will serve us both.’ 


Cuarter XX. 


IS THE PROBLEM SOLVED ? 


‘Ir is her own free, unprompted request, and I certainly think 
you have no alternative but to comply with it.’ 

‘That is your way of putting it, but she must have been in- 
fluenced by what you said, or she would never have thought of 
sending such a pressing message to me, after what occurred only 
the other day, and knowing that I must be aware of her engage- 
ment.’ 

‘I can say nothing on that head. I have brought the message 
simply because I wish to serve two friends.’ 

‘T am obliged to you for all the kindness you intended; but I 
should have been more grateful, Arkwood, if you had not meddled 
so much in my affairs.’ 

‘ For the next week I give you licence to be as disagreeable to me 
as you may find relief in being. I am not going to be hurt by any- 
thing you may say in your present humour. I knew that the idea 
of being called to her would startle you, and I know that as soon 
as you have cooled down you will own that I have acted the part 
of a friend—and a most thankless part that often is, as you are 
teaching me.’ 

‘I cannot help feeling that it would have been best for all 
parties if you had let, things alone.’ 

‘Maybe; but if I have been meddling, us you call it, it has 
been because the ordinary expressions of friendship have assumed 
that form. There was nothing obtrusive in my accompanying 
Colonel Cuthbert and his daughter home after O’Bryan had been 
acquitted—for you know my acquaintance with them has not been 
interrupted. There was nothing unusual in the fact that the con- 
versation should turn upon the scrape her old companion had got 
into, or in my telling how much interest you had taken in the case. 

‘ But it was not necessary to go on to tell her about my insane 
efforts to discover Lucy, it was not necessary to show what an 
absolute fool I am.’ 

‘I don’t know that such was the result of my conversation ; 
and at any rate you need not be afraid that I was sentimental 
or that she is likely to be so. She simply says there is an ex- 
planation due to you—that it can only be properly made by her 
own lips, and that fearing that she may lose strength of courage 
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to make it if there is delay, she begs you will grant her the favour 
to come back with me; and I say, Come along !’ 

* But what is the good of it ?’ 

‘How can I tell? She seemed to me to be much disturbed, 
and I promised that you should grant the favour she asked. And 
60, I again say, Come along. There is nothing very dreadful in a 
few minutes’ interview with a pretty woman, even if you have once 
professed to be desperately in love with her.’ 

‘ Professed !’ echoed Maurice bitterly ; ‘I wish it had been only 
that,’ 

‘It is my opinion she would cordially reciprocate that wish.’ 

‘Very well, I shall go; but I hope there will be no hysterics 
or nonsense. I go simply because I do not wish to think hereafter 
that I wilfully did anything to give her pain.’ 

His face became hard and dark; his movements quick and 
decisive. 

‘There is no yielding on his side whatever there may be 
on hers,’ thought Arkwood as he watched his friend’s gloomy 
countenance. 

On the way to Kensington, Maurice was silent : he felt very cold. 
He was going to see her again, and, instead of the pulse bounding 
with joy, he had the sensation of being numbed from head to foot. 
No good could come of this meeting: it was only another tug at 
his heartstrings: surely this time they would break. He did not 
see what she could possibly have to say to him, unless Arkwood in 
his mistaken kindliness had persuaded her—or suggested—that she 
might still have the power to rouse him out of his apathy. She 
should find that she had lost all power tomove him—outwardly at 
least. He would do anything rather than betray the longing 
which he had had so much difficulty in concealing during her 
recent visit to his chambers. He would treat the whole matter in 
a conventional way: there was some fun to be got out of the idea 
that he was doing no more than civility demanded in returning 
her call—only, he did not get the fun. 

Arkwood had said that she had been much disturbed, and it 
made him uncomfortable to think of her in distress—tears per- 
haps, with pale face and agitated voice. He did not know how he 
should act if she should appear penitent for her share in the past 
misery. The mere thought of it was sapping his resolve to be 
perfectly calm and to make the conversation as brief ‘as possible. 
When he stood at the door of Colonel Cuthbert’s house he would 
have been glad of an excuse to turn away. But Arkwood promptly 
rang the bell ; and they were conducted up-stairs to the drawing- 
room, 
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Dark brown hargings which covered the door of an inner room 
were drawn aside, and Miss Cuthbert advanced to the visitors. 
Maurice became immediately conscious that there was no danger 
of any severe test of his feelings: her quiet self-possession 
assured him of that. But she was very pale, and her countenance, 
although calm, indicated that she had exercised much effort to 
nerve herself to the performance of a sad but unavoidable duty. 

‘I have kept my promise, Miss Cuthbert,’ said Arkwood 
before she had time to speak; ‘and now, with your leave, I shall 
at once retire.’ 

There was no awkwardness in her manner of thanking him, no 
hint of surprise at his abrupt departure. 

They were alone together. 

He stood, hat in hand, head slightly bowed, and conscious that 
she was looking at him. But he was not conscious of the sadness 
in the eyes, or of the ripple of agitation which passed over the face. 
‘Mr. Calthorpe !’ 

He raised his eyes: he fancied that he detected a slight tremor 
on the lips, and that he distinguished a faint echo of the old sweet 
voice which used to sound so musically in his ears in the little 
room in Camberwell. He had an experience similar to that of the 
Sultan in the fairy tale who, under the influence of a great magi- 
cian, imagined himself acting his part in the events of a long life 
during the brief space that he could hold his head in a tub of 
water. Therichly furnished chamber in which they stood was trans- 
formed into the poor one of his old lodging ; he saw himself and 
Lucy as they then were; the same feelings thrilled through him, 
and a clear vision of all that had happened up to the moment 
when he first saw Miss Cuthbert passed before him : all in the space 
which could only be counted an awkward pause. 

Her sensations were the reflection of his; but they were over- 
shadowed by the remembrance of that wild scene in the bungalow. 
*I beg your pardon, Miss Cuthbert,’ he said, and in spite of the 
effort he made, his voice was not so steady as he wished it to be. 
She turned her head aside for a moment, and then quietly :— 
‘I hope you will forgive me for having troubled you to come. 
I know that the meeting cannot be—agreeable to you; and you 
can... at least, you will understand that it is painful to me.’ 
He was not comfortable; he was not resolute; he was not 
calm. If she had only been a man, he could have told her bluntly 
that their position was such as to render their meeting most 
undesirable ; and that what he could not understand was why she 
should have been so urgent in desiring it, But he almost stam 
mered as he replied vaguely :— 
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‘It would have been as well, perhaps—indeed, I cannot see 
why you should be troubled with my presence at all.’ 

There was another pause, her eyes fixed upon him all the time ; 
he remaining quite still, glancing vacantly at a window. Then she 
advanced slowly to him, holding out her hand. 

‘Mr. Calthorpe,’ she said in a clear, earnest voice, ‘it was 
necessary to see you; I wish to ask you to forgive me.’ 

He took the hand mechanically; his brain was undergoing a 
series of electric shocks which dazed his intellect and blinded his 
eyes. That passed, and he looked straight in her face, analysing 
it, searching eagerly in every shade of expression for the answer 
to the question—‘ Is she in earnest now?’ The very intensity of 
his passion made him calm. At that moment he realised what 
she had already grasped before his arrival, that the situation was 
too grave to allow of any awkwardness between them. They were 
standing face to face with their whole future, and their hands now 
clasped in them the possibilities of their lives. 

‘I do not know how to answer you, Miss Cuthbert,’ he said at 
length ; ‘ unless it can be an answer to tell you that life will be 
easier to me than I had expected it to be until now that I have 
seen you again, and heard you speak these words. They will 
enable me to remember you only as Lucy.’ 

‘That will suffice, and I thank you. I wish you to remember 
me as Lucy, and that is why I am going to ask you now to permit 
me to show you how I came to make the . . . . the mistake.’ 

She gently withdrew her hand: there had been no pressure on 
his part or hers. On ringing the bell Mrs. O'Bryan appeared, 

* You may tell him to come now, mother.’ 

Mrs. O’Bryan disappeared; and presently the handle of the 
door was turned hesitatingly, and Teddy, the patriot, entered. 
He looked crestfallen ; his red hair, which used to be like a tangled 
mop, lay close and lank on his head, as if he had just come out of 
a water-butt ; his complexion was sallow, and he had the manner 
of one who is penitent against his will. 

‘Come, Teddy,’ said his foster-sister, kindly taking him by the 
arm; * you are to remember your promise to me, and you are to 
tell Mr. Calthorpe how it all happened. We will not ask you to 
say much.’ 

With that she bowed to Maurice and returned to the inner 
room. As the brown curtains closed behind her, Maurice felt as 
if the place had become dark. 

‘Come, Teddy, what is it you have to tell me?’ he inquired 
presently. 
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Teddy moved his shoulders as if giving physical expression to 
an ‘ Ugh’ of disgust with himself. 

‘ That letter—’ he muttered between his clenched teeth and in 
a tone that was half sulky, half savage, yet indicative of pain of 
some sort. 

‘ What letter ?’ 

Teddy groaned and nines: his body like one in a nightmare 
struggling to get free. 

‘The one you wrote to—her; the one you sent after leaving 
us—the one she ought to have got.’ 

‘What do you mean? Did she not receive the letter ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then, how do you know about it ?’” 

‘I got it—but she didn’t, and that’s the whole of the matter.’ 

Teddy stopped and, sulkily clenching his hands, sank his chin 
upon his chest. 

‘Do you mean to say that you kept the letter from her?’ 
Maurice pronounced each word deliberately, and as if he could 
scarcely believe his ears. 

Teddy spoke rapidly and gutturally, as if with difficulty keeping 
his passion and pain under hand. 

‘I did. I believed you were deceiving her—maybe I wanted 
to believe it. I made her believe it. And you did deceive us all 
with your name—and all about you. How was I to know that 
you weren’t the common informer that I took you for? How was 
I to know that you weren’t making a fool of her when I found 
out your real name by accident. . . . I didn’t read the letter—it 
didn’t matter to me what was in it; you sent it, and that was 
enough; I didn’t want her to know anything more about you.’ 

‘What devil tempted you to do that?’ cried Maurice, all. 
Mabel’s strange conduct and cruel treatment being explained to 
him by this ungracious confession. 

‘I have told you. Devil it was since I know that she has 
been troubled about it—ever since the mother told me that she 
was in trouble about you I have never known a minute’s peace. 
I wish the boys had shot me instead of the policeman.’ 

‘I wish they had,’ retorted Maurice bitterly, and scarcely 
knowing what he said, whilst he paced the floor agitatedly. 

‘ It’s the best wish you can give me, though you don’t know it,’ 
said Teddy bitterly too, for he was in his way conscious of the 
meanness of his action, although he felt justified in having done 
it. ‘I couldn’t understand that she was taken up with you entirely, 
and if I had guessed it at that time—well, I’m glad I didn’t, for 
the Lord Himself knows what might have happened. The ould dad 
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used to be always telling me that I was raving, and raving I was 
about her, and it’s been thesore trial for me to learn that I was the 
cause of making her sorry in the midst of her splendour.’ 

Maurice could not speak. Something in the man’s voice and 
manner touched him, and much as he had formerly laughed at his 
patriotic rhodomontade, Maurice saw nothing ludicrous in him 
just now. 

‘And, Master,’ Teddy went on gruffiy, ‘they tell me you took 
up the case for me, and that.it was you that got me off, and that 
I ought to be grateful to you. But I can’t—it only makes me 
hate you the more. That’s all now, and I want to get you out of 
my sight.’ 

Rude as his words were, and gruff as his voice sounded, Teddy 
was choking with shame and regret. Maurice grasped his hand 
and gave it a vigorous shake. 

‘I understand, Teddy ; you had reason to hate me, and I have 
still better reason to hate you. But I must see you when we are 
both cooler; at present I want to see Miss Cuthbert.’ 

‘I am not sorry to leave you, sir, said Teddy, unable to make 
any more generous response as he quitted the room. 

Maurice requested the servant to ask Miss Cuthbert if he 
might see her for a few moments. She came at once. There 
was no light of triumph in her eyes: they were sadder than 
before. 

Maurice spoke rapidly and excitedly. 

‘Teddy has told me what should make me glad, and I am 
glad, but there is so much misery mixed up in it that only one 
thing is clear to me, and that is the bitter knowledge that his 
petty act of jealous treachery has done us both irreparable harm. 
How you must have suffered! And I was the cause—I, who 
would have done anything rather than have given you the smallest 
pang-—and I can do nothing to make amends. I am powerless 
even to let you see how I, too, suffered.’ 

His words came like a torrent; his cheeks were flushed, and 
his eyes bright. 

‘Do not blame yourself or Teddy too much,’ she answered 
quietly ; ‘other circumstances combined to bring about our 
misfortune.’ 

‘ Will you ever forgive me?’ 

‘I have too much to regret to have thought about—forgiving. 
Mr. Arkwood has toid me how you tried to find me.’ 

‘I thought you must be dead. Why did you mystify me so 
when we first met at Hollyford ?’ 

‘IT cannot tell,’ she answered frankly, and again that ripple of 
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agitation passed over her face. ‘I cannot tell, except that the 
pain of thinking you had deceived me made me foolish—mad, I 
think. Your failure to identify me seemed to confirm all that I 
had been led to believe. . . . But why do we talk about this 
now? We have both blundered—I most—and we have to bear 
the sorrow we have made for ourselves.’ 

‘No, no, no; it was I who blundered, and I wish that I might 
be the only one to suffer for it.’ 

‘You know that cannot be,’ she answered with a faint, sad 
smile, ‘and I do not wish it to be. Whoever is to blame, there is 
no help for it now.’ 

‘That thought is worst of all. There might be help for it 
if——’ 

He stopped, and his face became white. ‘ There is no help 
for it now,’ she had said, and so quietly that the remembrance of 
her engagement thrust itself upon him, and her manner inspired 
the question, ‘ Was she resigned to it?’ He felt chilled, as if the 
hot springs of love had been suddenly frozen. There was appa- 
rently no response on her part to the passion which he now became 
conscious he had displayed; her calm sadness was impenetrable. 
She was like one who, knowing her fate, has accepted it, and is 
ready to walk steadily forward without murmuring. 

Should he, too, bow to this fate? or should he attempt to 
break through the barrier and rescue her from it? He had only 
to say good-bye and go away. She seemed to be waiting for him 
to do so, and he was moved by a perverse impulse to go. But he 
was not to be guided by impulse now. He also was ready to 
accept his fate and to pass on without whining; not, however, 
until he had proved to the uttermost that his fate was apart from 
hers. He should not, if he could help it, have cause to blame 
himself hereafter for having hesitated to adopt any honourable 
means by which he might secure the happiness he craved for; he 
should not have to reflect, ‘ If I had done this, or that, all might 
have been well.’ 

He was influenced and sustained in this resolution by what he 
had just heard from Teddy. The latter in his despairing howl 
had unconsciously iterated the fact that he confessed his treachery 
only because he had learned that his foster-sister was so much 
distressed about Maurice. There was a simple interpretation of 
that distress, and Maurice seized it eagerly, yet with the timidity 
which one feels when a long-coveted prize is unexpectedly placed 
within reach. : 

He spoke calmly, but there was subdued passion throbbing 
in every tone and look, 
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‘I ouglit, perhaps, to do no more than thank you again and go; 
but I cannot do that. You said you wished me to remember you 
as Lucy; I do not think she would have wished me to go without 
at least trying to let you understand me fully. We seem both to 
have been walking in the dark, and daylight has come to us. We 
should not separate now without a thorough clearing up between 
us, for we can never have another opportunity of speaking freely 
together.’ 

‘What can we do?’ she asked, betraying emotion by the 
nervous way in which she rested her hand on the back of a 
chair. 

‘We can look our position deliberately in the face—you on 
your part, I on mine—and strive to find out what it really is. 
Then we can decide whether or not it is best for us to say good- 
bye, and it may save us some regret afterwards.’ 

‘I do not think we can do that,’ she exclaimed agitatedly, for 
his composure had the singular effect of completely upsetting 
hers; ‘I am sure that I caanot. So many things come back to 
me—lI cannot be calm, and it is useless to pretend it.’ 

His pulse bounded: all the sober considerations of their rela- 
tive positions, of past doubts and possible future misunderstandings, 
which he had been making such a mighty effort to lay before her, 
vanished from his thought. His only sense was that she was 
stunding there with her bright eyes fixed upon him, her pale 
cheeks flushed and lips trembling. 

‘ At least you can answer this,’ he cried; ‘ must we part?’ 

‘It is as you will.’ 

* As J will 1 





She was in his arms: they kissed. The past, the future, 
doubt, fear, friends—the world were all annihilated: there was for 
them only that moment of complete joy. 


CuapTer XXI, 


CONGRATULATIONS, 


Mr. CaLTHorre was accompanied by his son to the corner of 
the square in which Colonel Cuthbert’s house was situated. There 
Maurice got out, ‘leaving me to pay the fare, cunning dog !—he 
is sure to succeed,’ said the father to himself, admiring his son’s 
prudence. ‘Aman of truly economic mind is always distinguished 
by his carefulness about cab-fares and his umbrella.’ 

He was shown into the drawing-room, where he found Miss 
Cuthbert alone. It was the first time they had met in private 
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since the breach between her and Maurice ; but Mr. Calthorpe was 
as gracious as if there had been no breach, and as if there had 
never been any interruption of the familiar intercourse he had 
been accustomed to hold with her as the oldest friend of her father. 
He was conscious of both circumstances, however, as well as of 
their cause, and he was secretly chuckling to himself at the pro- 
spect of the surprise he had in store for the proud lady. He had 
much satisfaction in thinking that he would presently show her 
how easily she and her fortune could be dispensed with by his son, 
and how greatly she had wronged him. 

*I am delighted to see you looking so remarkably well, my 
dear Miss Cuthbert. Upon my word, I think the air of London 
agrees with you better than that of Hollyford.’ 

‘And I am delighted that you have been able to come, Mr. 
Calthorpe; I was so much afraid that you might be engaged.’ 

He had not observed a momentary glance of slyness on her 
part as he entered, and he did not detect the twinkle of mis- 
chievous fun in her eyes when she spoke with natural cordiality. 

‘ Of course, my engagements are numerous—too numerous,’ he 
said with the air of a man who has resigned himself to the martyr- 
dom of his own popularity, adding gallantly: ‘but when you 
summon me, everything else must give way.’ 

‘ Thank you, it is very good of you to say so. But you know 
it is a long time since you visited us.’ 

‘That is true; dear me, how time does fly! I sometimes 
wonder if the great magician Science, amongst his other marvels, 
has not played usa trick and put some electric force into the 
wheels of Time, so that we find ourselves at the end of life before 
we are quite conscious that it has begun. But there, time is only 
an agreeable topic for the young; beauty is a topic for all ages. 
Let us talk about yourself. You wrote that you desired particularly 
to see me.’ 

‘ Yes, and you will be suprised when you learn why.’ 

* Pleasantly, I have no doubt.’ , 

*I hope so, for it is to ask you to—to my wedding.’ 

‘ Your wedding !’ 

‘Yes, and I wished to ask you in this way rather than by a 
formal invitation, because you are my father’s oldest friend, and I 
feel as if you were almost a relative. I hope you will come.’ 

There was no more awkwardness in the delivery of this pretty 
little address than might have been expected; and if there were a 
slight emphasis on the words ‘ almost a relative,’ it was not enough 
to attract attention. 

‘Why, this is the second bridal announcement I have had this 
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morning,’ ejaculated Mr. Calthorpe smiling, and yet sensible that 
the importance of his tidings was considerably lessened by what he 
had just heard. Then impressively, ‘ You have touched me deeply 
by asking me in this way and treating measarelative. At one 
time, indeed, I had hoped to have the right of calling myself your 
close relative, your father had the same hope, and we thought it 
would be a pleasing climax to our life-long friendship. That was 
not to be. You young people have ways of your own which 
bewilder us old people, and we must be content to allow you to 
have pretty much your own way in the choice of partners.’ 

‘ My father is quite satisfied.’ 

‘I have no doubt of it, and I trust most sincerely that none of 
us may be disappointed in the character of the man you have 
chosen, and on whom so much of your future happiness will depend. 
I can only say that it will afford me the greatest pleasure to be 
present at your marriage ceremony; and as one who sincerely 
desires that your life may be long and happy, I offer you my 
congratulations.’ 

Mr. Calthorpe had the agreeable sensation produced by the 
belief that he had acquitted himself most gracefully, and nothing 
could have surpassed the elegance of his bow as he concluded his 
remarks, His back was turned towards the door, so that he did 
not observe it open and give entrance to Colonel Cuthbert and 
Maurice. His attention was drawn to the fact by Mabel. 

‘I am glad to be able to introduce you at once, Mr. Calthorpe, 
to my future husband,’ she said, laughing, as she took the hand of 
Maurice. 

‘ What !—why, when was this arranged ?’ cried Mr. Calthorpe, 
astounded. 

‘Only a few days ago,’ responded his son, ‘and we have been 
obliged to allow her to be the first to give you the glad news. It 
was only delayed because she could not until last night muster 
courage enough to fix the time for telling you.’ 

Mr. Calfhorpe looked in amazement from one to the other. 

‘But what about the engagement to Powell ?’ 

‘That was my mistake and Powell’s, poor fellow,’ said the 
Colonel. ‘He always spoke to me so confidently that I, like 
him, fancied his suit was progressing favourably when it was 
making no progress at all.’ 

‘My dear child, said Mr. Calthorpe, embracing his future 
daughter-in-law, ‘I congratulated you before, but T congratulate 
you again with all my heart. But it was not fair of you—you 
sly rogues !—to play such a huge practical joke upon me. And 
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you, Cuthbert, you are as bad as the others, for I would have 
detected the hoax at once but for you.’ 

‘I really had no intention of misleading you.’ 

‘Of course not, of course not. I forgive you—and you, my 
dear child; but I will not forgive Maurice. The fellow must have 
been laughing at me all the time I was talking so seriously to him 
this morning.’ - 

‘ You have always something to complain about, sir,’ said the 
unrepentant son. 

‘Of course I have—on principle. What would life be without 
a grievance ?’ 


He had a substantial ground for complaint when he discovered 
what he called the maddest of mad-quixotic conditions which 
Maurice insisted upon. It was this: that Mabel should be con- 
tent with the home he was able to provide for her, and to live 
upon what income he could earn, until such time as he should have 
paid off the mortgages on the Calthorpe estate. From this ne 
persuasion of his father or the Colonel could move him, and they 
were obliged to yield the point when they found that Mabel was 
as firmly resolved upon it as himself. Mr. Calthorpe, however, 
easily resigned himself to the enjoyment of his old home, to the 
privilege of repeatedly reminding Maurice of his folly, whilst he 
generously left the management of the mortgages entirely to his 
care. 

About a week after they were united Mabel rested her hand 
on Maurice’s arm as he was reading a letter. 

‘ What about Teddy ?’ she inquired anxiously, 

‘ Arkwood can do nothing for him except obtain a promise 
that he will let his mother know if he should get into any diffi- 
culty. He sailed again for New York yesterday.’ 

‘Poor Teddy! we owe some of our trouble to him, Maurice, 
and we owe to his misfortune our happiness.’ 


(The End.) 








